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THE 


FEMALE X CIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


43 


TMPORTANCE OF THE FEMALE CHARAC- 
TER BRIEFLY STATED. 


MANEIND owe ſo much to the influ. 
ence of the female character for the degree 


of refinement to which we are at this mo- 


ment arrived, that one would hardly ſup- 
poſe any could be found who queſtion this 
influence, much leſs that ſome are depraved 
enough to expreſs unqualified contempt 
towards the whole ſex. But thoſe men 

5 whe 


2 IMPORTANCE OF THE 


who indulge ſuch inconſiderate qpinions of 
the ſex, have formed their judgements upon 
wrong grounds, and are therefore incapa- 
ble or unworthy of forming any judge- 
ment concerning thoſe whom they profeſs 
to deſpiſe. There is, however, a preju- 
dice in female minds, which it is deſirable 
to remove without delay, becauſe it contri- 
butes to extinguiſh the defire of improve- 
ment, and to repreſs uſeful exertion. The 
fact is this: young women endowed with 
good underſtandings, but defirous of juſ- 
tifying the mental indolence which they 
have permitted themſelves to indulge, or 
diſappointed at not perceiving a way open 
by which they, like their brothers, may diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves and riſe to eminence, 
are occaſionally heard to declare their opi- 
nion, that the ſphere in which women are 
deſtined to move, is ſo humble and ſo li- 
mited, as neither to require nor reward 
aſſiduity; and, under this impreſſion, either 
do not diſcern, or will not be perſuaded to 
conſider, the real and deeply- intereſting 
Sees which the cope of their ſex will 

always 


CHAPTER II. 


PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE MIND WHICH 
© *** DISCRIMINATE THE SEX. 


A WRITER who ventures to hope, 
that in ſuggeſting obſervations on the du- 
ties incumbent on the female ſex, he may 


be found to have drawn his concluſions 


from the ſources of nature and of truth, | 
ſhould endeavour, in the firſt place, to af- 
certain the charatteriſtic impreſſion which 
the Creator has ſtamped on the female 
mind; the leading features, if ſuch there 

be, by which he has diſcriminated the ta- 

lents and diſpoſitions of women from thoſe . 
of men: for it is from theſe original indi- 
cations of Providence, taken in conjunc- 
tion with ſcriptural proofs, that the courſe 
and extent of female duties, and the true - . 
value of the female _— are to be eſti- 
mated, | 


— 


6 PECULITIAR. FEATURES> 


WOMAN IN AN UNCULTIVATED STATE. 


In different countries, and at different 
periods, female excellence has been eſti- 
- mated by very different ſtandards. At al- 
moſt every period it has been rated among: 
nations deeply immerſed in barbariſm, by 
the ſcale of. ſervile fear, and capacity for 
toy. Examine the domeſtic proceedings. 
of ſavage tribes in the old world and in- 
the new, and aſk. among the. latter, who. is 


the beſt daughter and the beſt-wiſe ? The. 


anſwer is uniform: ſhe who bears with ſu- 
perior perſeverance the viciſſitudes of ſea- 
ſons, the fervour of the ſun, the dews of. 
night; ſhe who, after. a march through. 


woods and ſwamps from morn to eve, is. 
the firſt to bring on her ſhoulders a bur- 


then of fuel; ſhe who ſearches with the. 
greateſt activity for roots. in. the foreſt, 


prowls with the moſt ſucceſs along the ſhore 
for limpets, and dives with unequalled for- 


titude for ſea- eggs in the creek: ſhe, in a. 
word, who is moſt tolerant of hardſhip and 
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of unkindneſs. When nations emerge 


from barbariſm, every ſtep which they. 
take towards refinement is marked by a 
more reaſonable treatment of the women, 
becauſe their influence contributes largely 
towards that-refinement, is felt and acknow- 


ledged. 


IN CIVILISED SOCILETY. 


But we ſhall be the leſs inclined to won- 


der at the perverſion of ideas which has 


been exemplified on this: ſubject, amidſt 
ignorance and neceſſity, among Hottentots 
and Indians; when we conſider the erro- 
neous opinions on the ſame topic, which 
have obtained more or leſs currency in 
our own country, and even in modern 
times. Latterly, however, it has been 


univerſally acknowledged, that the intel- 
lectual powers of women are not reſtricted 


to the arts of the houſekeeper and the 
ſempſtreſs. Genius, taſte, and learning 
itſelf, have appeared in the number of ley: 
male endowments. | . 
B 4 | The | 
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The Power who called the human race 
into being has, with infinite wiſdom, re- 
garded, in the ſtructure of the corporeal 
frame, the taſks which the different ſexes 
were deſtined to fulfil, If He has given to 
man, on whom the more laborious exer- 
tions devolve, ſtrength of limb and robuſt- 
neſs of conſtitution, the female form, not 
commonly doomed to labours more ſevere 
than the offices of domeſtic life, He has 
caſt in a ſmaller mould, and has amply 
compenſated the defect of muſcular vigour, 
by ſymmetry and expreſſion, by elegance 
and grace. He has likewiſe adopted, with 
conſpicuous wiſdom, a correſponding plan 
of diſcrimination between the mental pow- 
ers and diſpoſitions of the two ſexes. In 
the ſcience of legiſlation, of political eco- 
nomy, the arts of attack and defence, of 
commerce and of government, man was 
alone deſtined to preſide: in the inexhauſti- 
ble depths of philoſophy, and the re- 
ſearches of erudition, he ever has excelled. 
To counterbalance, in ſome degree, thoſe 
extenſive donations, the Giver of all good, 
| ' in 
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in the diſpenſation of other qualities, more 
particularly ſuited to the ſphere in which 
women were intended to move, hath con- 
ferred the larger portion of his bounty on 
thoſe who needed it. moſt. It is aecord- 
ingly manifeſt, that in ſprightlineſs and vi- 
vacity, in quickneſs of perception, in fer- 
tility of invention, in powers adapted to 
unbend the brow of the learned, and to 
_ diffuſe throughout the family circle the en- 

ltivening and endearing ſmile of cheerful- 
neſs, the ſuperiority of the female mind is 
unrivalled. As yet the native worth of 
the female character has been imperfettly 
developed. To eſtimate it fairly, the views 
muſt be extended from the ſhades-of intel- 
le@ to the diſpoſitions and feelings of the 
heart. Were we called upon to produce 
examples of the moſt amiable tendencies- 
and affections implanted in human nature, 
of modeſty, of delicacy, of ſympathiſing 
ſenſibility, of prompt and active benevo- 
lence, of warmth and tenderneſs of at- 

| tachment, vhither ſhould we at once turn 

4 Nun eyes? To the ſiſter, to the daughter, 
8h B 85 8 _ 
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to the wife. Theſe endowments form the 
glory of the female ſex. They ſhine amidſt 
the darkneſs of uncultivated barbariſm; 
they give to civiliſed lociety its brighteſt 
and moſt attraQive luſtre. 


£8 FORTITUDE—COURAGE. 


Does man arrogate to himſelf 40 poſe. 

feſſion of ſuperior fortitude? Fortitude is 
not to be ſought merely on the rampart, 
on the deck, on the field of battle; its 
place is no leſs in the chamber of ſickneſs: 

and pain, in the retirements of anxiety, of 
grief, and of diſappointment.. Aſk the 
profeſſors of the medical art what deſcrip- 
tion of the perſons whom they attend ex- 
hibits the higheſt patterns of firmneſs, 
compoſure, and refignation, under painful 
trials, and they name at once their. female 
patients. Even courage, in an eminent 
degree, is not denied to the female breaſt; 
-inftances are on record of wonderful ats 


of bravery performed by women in civi- 


liſed life; and in towns which have ſuſ- 


* 

* 
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tained a long fiege, the deſcending bomb 
has been found to excite as little alarm in 
the female citizens, as among their brothers 
and huſbands: _ | 

The ſketch traced in the preceding out- 


line is that of the female character under 


its cuſtomary form ; we have avoided all 
_ thoſe deviations from its uſual appearance, 
which are known ſometimes to occur, as 
ſubjeas upon which, at preſent, it would 
* uſcleſs to enlarge. | 


— 


"ERRORS. - 


Some errors and vices which infeſt hu- 
man nature, are equally prevalent in the 
two ſexes; but there are failings and temp- 
| tations to which the female mind is parti- 
cularly expoſed, by its native ſtructure and 
diſpoſitions. The remains of theſe treach- 
erous inbred aſſailants, will be among the 


circumſtances which will exerciſe, even to 


the cloſe of life, the moſt vigilant k bours 
of conſcience. It is necellasy, therefore, , 
to be explicit on the ſubjetl. 
B66 QUALITIES | 
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QUALITIES OF THE MIND AND OF THE 
HEART. 


The gay viyacity and-quickneſs of ima- 
gination, ſo conſpicuous among the quali- 
ties in which the ſuperiority of women is 
acknowledged, have a tendency to lead to 
_unſteadineſs of mind; to fondneſs of no- 
velty; to habits of frivolouſneſs and tri- 
fling employments; to diſlike of ſober ap- 
_ plication; to repugnance to graver ſtu- 
dies, and a too low eſtimation of their own 
worth; to an unreaſonable regard for wit, 
and ſhining accompliſhments; to a thirſt _ 
for admiration and applauſe; to vanity and 
affectation. They contribute likewiſe, in 
conjunction with the acute ſenſibility pe- 
culiar to women, to endanger the compo- 
fure and mildneſs of the temper, and to 
render the diſpoſitions fickle through ca- 
price, and uncertain through irritability. 
Even ſenſibility itſelf is liable to exceſſes; 
it nurtures unmerited attachment, is occa- 
fionally the ſource of ſuſpicion, fretfulneſs, 
: + * DS. | „ and 
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and groundleſs diſcontent; and ſometimes 
this ſingularly-engaging and amiable qua- 
lity, degenerates into, weakneſs and puſil- 
lanimity. 


PERSONAL ATTRACTIONS» 


The moſt important conſequences flow- 
ing from theſe cauſes, will hereafter be the- 
ſubje& of incidental obſervation, At pre- 
fent it is ſufficient to have enumerated the 
cauſes themſelves: but in this place it is 
| neceſſary to add, that there remains one 
| ſource of female errors and temptations 

which has not yet been noticed, becauſe it 


| ſprings not from mental peculiarities; 


namely, the conſciouſneſs of being diſtin- 
guiſhed by perſonal. attractions. The ef- 
fects of this conſciouſneſs: on the female 
character, which, if conſidered by them- 
ſelves, are extremely ſtriking, and in many 
caſes are ultimately combined with thoſe 


which reſult from the qualities and diſpoſt= 


tions already ſpecified, will receive farther 
notice in the progreſs of our enquiries, | 
CHAPTE R 


— 


Cue) 
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CHAPTER 11... 
FEMALE EDUCATION. . 
INFANT CULTURE. - 


WE have hitherto conſidered women 
generally, as they are found without culti- 
vation. The materials on which the hand 
of education is to operate were. enume- 
rated, the next object is to conſider. how 
they are to be employed. The primary aim 
of education ſhould be, to train up tbe 
pupil in the knowledge and application of 
thoſe-principles of conduct which may tend 
to happineſs in this uncertain ſtate, and lead 
to a full meaſure of it in that which is to 
come. Although the above, as well as ſe- 
veral following remarks on the early attain- 
ments defirable for one ſex, are - applica- 
ble to the other, yet the culture of the fe. 
male mind is the point to which they will 
all be n The ſecondary end is, to 
| ſuperadd | 
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fuperadd to the poſſeſſion of right princi- 
ples thoſe improving and ornamental ac- 
quiſitions which, either from their own na- 
ture, or from prevailing cuſtoms, are in 
fome degree material to the comfort and 
to the uſefulneſs of the individual. The 
modes of attaining: both objeas, and of 
purſuing the ſecond in due fabordination 
to the firſt, require to be adjuſted accord- 
ing to circumſtances ; and in female edu- 
cation, that inſtructor is deficient in a duty © 
of the higheſt concern, who does not anxi- 
ouſly point out their bearing on the parti- 
cular weakneſſes and errors into which the 
female ſex is in eſpecial danger of- being 
betrayed. Moreover, the chief folieitude 
of every one who is called to fulfil the 
duties of tuition ought to be this: to en- 
gage the underſtanding and the affeQtions - 
of the pupil in favour of piety and virtue, 
by inculcating the obligations of morality, 
not as ultimately reſting on independent 
principles of their own, but as forming ane 
branch of human duty to God. 


OBJECTION | 


>. 
* - 
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OBJECTION ANSWERED, 


This opiniom is not univerſally admitted. 
Some perſons maintain the reverſe, and 
guard the young mind againſt prejudice, in 
order (ſay they) that the perſon, when 
judgement ſnhall have acquired ſufficient 
ftrength, may weigh contending errors.— 
This doctrine is pretty generally exploded 
1 by their opponents, who enquire, do t 
inculcate on their own children no elemenis 
of knowledge, no motives of action, no 
rules of conduct? They anſwer, and they 
anſwer truly, that to train up children 
without knowledge, leſt their opinions on 


* the ſubjett of morals ſhould be biaſſed, 


would be as abſurd, as it would be to pro- 


bibit them from walking until years of 


|| diſcretion, that they might then decide, un- 

| influenced by habit, whether they will 
Walk on two legs, or ctawl on four. This 
remark applied to religion, Pos all 
further controverſy. 


RELIGION 


e 
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RELIGION AT SCHOOLS—DEFECTS. 


From the reſult of ſome enquiries on | 
this ſubjeA, it appears that, in the generality 


of public feminaries, this momentous ob- 
Je of religious inſtruction is by no means 
purſued either with proper earneſtneſs, or 
in a judicious manner; and that, in ſome, 
the attention which it occupies merits no 
better appellation than that of form; and 


to- impoſe on the parents of the children 


, are placed there. The uſual defect 


ot judgement, in the manner of impreſſing 


the principles and injunctions of Chriſti- 
anity, appears to conſiſt in theſe two cir- 
cumſtances: Firſt, they are commonly in- 
culcated in the form of a dry and authorita- 


tive lecture, without intereſting, by a pro- 


per method, the affections of the open- 
ing mind. Hence religion is rather dread- 


ed as an auſtere monitor, at leaſt, than 


loved as the giver of preſent and future 
happineſs. Secondly, they are preſented 


to the underſtanding rather as truths to be 


implicitly received on the credit of the 
| teacher, 
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teacher, than as truths reſling on the ſolid 

baſis of fact and argument; and inviting at 
all times the cloſeſt inveſtigation of. their 
certainty, which the mind is capable of. 
beſtowing. Hence, when a young woman 
begins to act for herſelf om the ſtage of liſe, 
and a growing confidence in her own. 
judgement lefſens-the eſtimation in which. 
ſhe once held the opinions of her inſtruc-- 


tors is is ſeareely poſſible but that her re- 


gard for religion, which; whether greater 

or leſs, was in a conſiderable degree de- 

rived from that eſtimation, muſt at the 
e ee Y 
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. is true, that during a certain 6 c 
Ae, no leſs in the caſe of religion 
than of other branches of inſtruction, the. 
truth and propriety of many things muſt be 
received by the pupil on the credit of the 


inſtructon becauſe: the mind is not then. 


competent to judge of the proofs by which: 
| may. are. eſtabliſhed. 4 the intellectual. 
| faculties. 


1 
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faculties expand, the more obvious proofs- 
of revealed religion ought to be gradually 
developed. And, in the concluding years 
of education, the preſcribed ſtudies un- 
queſtionably ought to comprehend. the 
leading evidences of Chriſtianity, arranged 
with ſimplieity, but in a regular order; con- 
veyed in a familiar, but not unintereſting 
language; compriſed: within a moderate 
compaſs ; and: diveſted of learned refer- 
ences and critical diſquiſitions. 


 FARLY ATTAINMENTS-- 


Both in ſchools and in private families 


eſſential improvements have recently taken 


place in the cultivation of the female under- 
ſtanding, by drawing forth the reaſoning 


powers of girls into action. The founda- 
tion'is laid by correcting the grammatical. 


blunders which uſed to diſgrace: the con- 
verſation and epiſtles of women even in 
the higher ranks of ſociety. Geography,. 
natural. hiſtory, portions of general hiſtory, 


and popular fads in. aſtronomy, and in 


other 
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other ſciences, | are often familiar to the 
daughter in a degree which, while it de- 
lights the parent, reminds her in how ſmall 
a degree ſhe was informed on all thoſe ſub- 
jects. Of the books, alſo, which have been 
- Publiſhed within the laſt twenty years, 
though there are ſome exceptions, a con- 
fiderable number poſſeſſes great merit. 
Some improvement too, though certainly 
not ſo much as is deſirable, appears to have 
taken place in tbe choice of French books 
uſed at ſchools, and in domeſtic educa- 
tion®; and learners of that language are 
Perhaps calted upon tefs frequently than 
was heretofore the caſe, to convert the 
exerciſes af religion into French leſſons. 


| COMPLIANCE, 


I carrying onevery branch of tos 
there i is no Nena rule more entitled by 


4 7 : . 7 L 


-s The unprincipled tales of Le Pages: e 


: _ rally decried the uſe of ſchools, The Book of Exerciſes, . ' 


by M. Hamel, is remarkable for the ſelection of apt 
moral ſentences with which he illuſtrates the French 
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always have on the intereſts of ſociety. 
In attempting to obviate this error, it would 


be very culpable to flatter the ambitious 


fondneſs for UiſtinQtion, which may, in part 
at leaſt, have given riſe toit. Human hap- 
pineſs is, on the whole, much leſs affected 


by great but unfrequent events, whether of 
. Proſperity or of adverſity, than by ſmall 


but perpetually recurring incidents of good 
or evil, The manner in which the influ- 
ence of the female charaQter is felt, belongs 


to the latter deſcription. It is not like 


the periodical inundation of a river, which 
-overſpreads once in a year a deſart with 
tranſient plenty. It is like the dew of 


Heaven, which deſcends at all ſeaſons, re- 


turns at ſhort intervals, and permanently 


nouriſhes every herb of the field. 


In three particulars, each of which is 
of extreme and never-ceaſing concern to 
the welfare of mankind, the effect produced 
by the influence of the female character is 
moſt important. 

Firſt, In contributing daily and hourly 
to the comfort of huſbands, of parents, of 

> brothers 


4 \ IMPORTANCE, &c. 


brothers and fiſters, and of other relations 
and conneQtions; in the intercourſe of do- 
meſtic life, under every viciſſitude of ſick- 
"neſs and health, of joy and affliction. 
- Secondly. In forming and improving 
the general manners, diſpoſitions, and con- 
duQ of the other ſex, by ſociety and ex- 
— --- 7, 
Thhirdly. In modelling the 22 bund 
during che early ſtages of its growth, and 
fixing, while it is yet ductile, its growing 
principle of action; children of either ſex 
being, in general, under maternal tuition 
during their childhood, and girls Gn 
they become women. 
- Having thus briefly ſtated the erent of 
their importance, we proceed higher up, 
by conſidering the features which diſcrimi- 
nate the ſex. 


A RY CHAPTER 
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its importance to ſtedfaſt attention than 
this: That the pupil ſhould be impreſſed 
with a conviction, that whenever ſhe is 
directed to purſue a particular courſe of 
ſtudy, the direQtion is reaſonable. When 
the underſtanding! is not ripe enough to 
comprehend the utility of the attainment, 


the obligation of compliance ſhould be 


ſhewn to reſt on the ſubmiſſion due to 
parents, and of thoſe who ftand in the 


place of parents; and the duty of ſub- 


miſſion be clearly traced to that ſtandard of 
reftitude to which the mind ought to be 
habituated from the days of childhood con- 
ſtantly to refer—the revealed word of 
God. As the faculties open, the advan- 
tages to be expected from the acquiſition 


of the knowledge in queſtion ſhould in the 


next place be proportionably unfolded. 
When the diligence of the teacher has 
ſtamped theſe fundamental principles of 


reQitude on the breaſt of the ſcholar, then 


let thoſe to whom incitement is neceſſary, 
and to whom it may be addreſſed without 
| Ne be exhorted to Compare their 

| own 


p 
— 
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own remiſſneſs with the diligence of their 
more induſtrious companions. 


ORNAMENTAL ACQUISITIONS. 


+» To impart to the youthful ſcholar thoſe 
acquiſitions which are deſired either conſi- 
derably or entirely on the ſcore of orna- 
ment, conſtitutes, as was ſtated above, the 
ſecond branch of education. This branch 
is hy no means undervalued or negleQted in 
our own country. But it remains to be 
decided, firſt, whether it is valued and cul- 
tivated too much? ſecondly, whether the 
prevailing modes of cultivating it are judi- 
cious? that is to ſay, whether it is kept ſub- 
ordinate, and ſufficiently ſubordinate, to 
the primary object of inſtruftion, the in- 
culcation of thoſe radical principles on 
which preſent and future happineſs de- 
pends? The anſwer which muſt be given 
t theſe queſtions, generally, is not the 
reply which it were highly to be wiſhed 
that truth would have permitted to be re- 


turned. Ornamental accompliſhments too | 
1 frequently 
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Frequently occupy the rank and eſtimation 
which ought to have been aſſigned to ob- 
jects of infinitely higher importance. 


NECESSITY @F OCCUPATION. 


The pupil, whatever may be the ſubjeR 
in which ſhe is inſtructed, ſhould be led 
diſtinctly to underſtand the general reaſons 
for which ſhe ſhould attain that particular 
qualification, .and the general purpoſes to 
which, when attained, it is to be applied. 
The ornamental acquiſitions, and other 
ſimilar accompliſhments included within 
the plan of female education, fall preciſely 
within this rule. Let the pupil, then, be 
thoroughly impreſſed with a conviftion of 
the real end and uſe of all ſuch attainments; 
namely, that they are deſigned, in tbe firſt 
place, to ſupply her hours of leiſure. with 
innocent and amuſing occupations; and 
to enable her to communicate a kindred 
pleaſure, with all its beneficial effeQs, to | 
her family and friends, to all with whom ſhe 
is now, or may hereafter, be connected. If 


uſt 
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Juſt conceptions reſpecting the end of 
theſe and all ſimilar acquifitions are not 
ſedulouſly implanted in the breaſt of the 
ſcholar, ideas of a very different nature 
will prevail; and when a young woman 
Reps forth into active life, graced with 
Jplendid accompliſhments, and poſſeſſed 
with an opinion that ſhe is to employ them 
in outſhining her aſſociates and competi- 
tors, her proficiency may fitly be, to thoſe 
who are truly concerned for her welfare, a 

matter for ſorrow rather than of congratu- 


lation, 
PERSON AL ACCOMPLISHMEN 1s. 


The miſtaken opinion reſpeCting the 
proper end. of perſonal 'accompliſhments, 
and the extravagant opinions of their 
worth, which either the inculcation of 
wrong principles on the ſubjeR, or the neg- 
le& of impreſſing thoſe which are juſt, 
eſtabliſhes in the youthful mind, extend 
their influence to all matters ſimilar in 


their nature to ſuch accompliſhments, and 
capable 
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eapable of being united with them in pro- 
moting one common purpoſe. Hence 
that fondneſs for the arts of dreſs and ex- 
terior decoration, to which the female ſex, 
anxious to call in every adventitious aid to 
heighten its native elegance and beauty, 
feels itſelf inclined by an inherent bias, is 
ſtimulated and encouraged in the years of 
childhood; and inſtead of being ſedulouſly 
| taught to reſtrict itſelf within the bounds 
which reaſon and Chriſtian moderation pre- 
ſcribe, is trained up to fill whatever mea- 
ſure of exceſs ſhall be dictated by pride, 


vanity, or paſſion. 


DRESE, 


There are well-intentioned mothers who 
urge the neceſlity of taking pains to en- 
courage in their daughters a certain degree 
of attachment to dreſs, of ſolicitude re- 
ſpecting the form and texture of their ha- 
biliments, leſt they ſhould afterwards de- 
generate into ſlatterns. An ancient philo- 
ſopher defined woman to be “ an animal 

_ fond 
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* fond of dreſs.” And the additional 
experience of two; thouſand years does not 
appear greatly to have invalidated his con- 
cluſion. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that 
with reſpett to this point, parental anxiety 
might repoſe its confidence on the unaſſiſted 
energies of Nature: but farther, there is 
no rule of conduct in principle more ob- 
jedtionable, no method of proceeding in 
practice more unwiſe, than to guard againſt 
one evil by encouraging its oppoſite. 
The danger which you fear, is it that 
your- daughter may prove a flattern? Im- 
preſs her with the advantages, the duty of 
neatneſs: train. her in correſponding ha- 
bits: teach her by precept, and whenever 
_ occaſion offers itſelf, by example, the diſ- 
gulling effects of deviating from them. 
Attach her thus to the proprieties without 
tempting her to the vanities of dreſs; ſe- 
cure the: decencies of her: perſon: without 
enſnaring her mind. | 


BEAUTY. 
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BEAUTY» 


Beauty is a poſſeſſion ſo grateful to every 
woman, and yet ſo productive of hazards 
and temptations, that if a young. perſon 1s 
, thrown into life with her original wiſhes 
and opinions on that ſubje& uncorredted, 
her inſtructors will have been negligent of 
their charge in a very important point. To 
temind her from time to time of the tran- 
ſitory and precarious duration of perſonal 
attractions; to remind her, that elegance 
of form and brillianey of compleſtion are 
accidental gifts of Nature, beſtowed with. 
out regard to intrinſic excellence in the 
poſſeſſor; to teach her, that they who are 
admired chiefly on thoſe accounts are ei- 
ther unworthy of being valued for better 
reaſons, or are admired only by perſons 
whoſe approbation is no praiſe ; that good 
ſenſe and virtue are the only qualifications 
which enſure or deſerve laſting eſteem; 
and that à countenance, lighted up with 
Intelligence and the virtuous feelings of 
Ca - the 
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the heart, will kindle emotions which mere 

regularity of features could never have ex- 
cited; this is not the language of auſterity 
and moroſeneſs, but of truth, of prudence, 
and of Chriſtian duty. 


PRE-EMINENCE IN RANK 


Is likewiſe a topic which calls for eſpe- 
cial admonitions, even in the ſeaſon of 
youth. Let the pupil, who finds herſelf in 
this reſpect elevated above her companions, 
be led clearly to apprehend, and praQi- 


cally to remember, that the diſtinctions of 
rank in ſociety are inſtituted! not for the 
advantage or gratification of any indivi- 


dual, but for the benefit of the whole. 
Let her be taught that ſuperiority, conſi- 
dered with a reference to the individual 
who chances to poſſeſs it, is accompanied 
with proportionate duties and temptations; 
that to poſſeſs it implies no merit; to be 


without it no unworthineſs; and that the 


only important diſtinctions are thoſe which 
involve excellence of character, and fore- 


2 _ _ bode 
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bode permanent effeQs, the diſtinctions of 


vice and virtue. 

Among children aſſembled in lars. ba. | 
dies at ſeminaries of education, many are 
found who regulate their deportment to 
their ſchool-fellows, partly according to 


the degrees of wealth, but eſpecially of 


gentility, which they conceive to belong 
to their reſpe&ive families. When the 


parent or relation of any of the ſcholars 


drives up to the door, they crowd into the 
windows with other emotions beſides that 
of ſimple curioſity; and, as the equipage is 
more or leſs ſhewy than that in which their 
on friends are wont to make their ap- 
pearance, envy or exult. They pry, by 
ingenious interrogatories, into the internal 
proceedings of cach other's home; and 
triumph or repine according to the anſwers 
which they receive concerning the number 


of ſervants kept in the houſe, the magnifi- 


cence of their liveries, the number of 
courſes habitually ſerved up at table, the 
number of routs given at the town reſi- 
dence in winter, the extent of the gardens 

ä | and 
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and of the park at the family manſion. 
in the country, the intercourſe maintained 
with nobility and people of faſhion, and 
the conneftion ſubſiſting with the ſordid: 
occupations and degrading profits of trade, 
When daughters arc educated at home, 
the ſame - paſſions reveal themſelves; but 
being encountered by the ſuperior atten- 
tion which may there be paid to a girl's. 
diſpoſitions, and wanting the encourage- 
ment which they would have derived in. 
the ſchool from example, and from the ex= 
erciſe - afforded to them by a continual 
ſupply of freſh materials to work upon; 
they are more eaſily ſubdued. Both in. 
public and in private education let them 
meet with that vigilant and determined 
oppoſition, without which they will enflave 
the heart, and render the character a de- 
- - teſtable compound of haughtineſs, male. 


volence, and infenlibility. 


* 
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CARE OF HEALTH. 


- In treating of Education, I have not 
yet adverted to the care of health. In the 
eaſe of children who do not labour under 
any particular weakneſs of frame, the con- 
eern which education has with health con- 
filts not ſo much in poſitive endeavours to 
promote, as in cautiouſly forbearing to 
injure it; not ſo much in deviſing means 
to aſſiſt Nature in eſtabliſhing a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, as in ſecuring full ſcope for the 
benefit of her ſpontaneous exertions. So 
intimate is the conneQiion, ſo general the 
_ ſympathy, between the body and the mind, 
that the vigour of the former ſeems not 
only to remove obſtacles to the operations 
of the latter, but even to communicate to 
its powers an acceſſion of ſtrength. Whole- 
fome food, early hours, pure air, and bo- 
dily exerciſe, are inſtruments not of health 
only, but of knowledge. Of theſe four 
indiſpenſable requiſites in every place and 
mode of education, the two firſt are ſeldom 

e over- 
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overlooked; in ſchools the two which re- 
main frequently do not awaken the ſolici- 
tude which they deſerve, It is not neceſ- 

 fary that girls ſhould contend in the hardy 
amuſements which befit the youth of the 
other ſex. But if you. wiſh that they ſhould 
poſſeſs, when women, a healthful conſtitu- 
tion, ſteady ſpirits, and a ſtrong and alert 
mind, let active exerciſe in the open air be 
one of their daily recreations, one of their 
daily duties. 


CHAPTER, 


E003 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE MODE OF INTRODUCING YOUNG 
WOMEN INTO SOCIETY. 


WHEN the buſineſs of education, whe- 
ther conducted at home or at a public ſe- 
minary, draws towards a concluſion, the 
next object that occupies the attention of 
the parent is what ſhe terms the introduc. 
tion of her daughter into the world. Eman- 
cipated from the ſhackles of inſtruQion, 
the young woman is now to be. brought 
forward to act her part on the public ſtage 
of life. Pains: are taken, as it were, to 
contrive, that when the dazzled ſtranger 
ſhall ſtep from the nurſery and the lecture- 
room, ſhe ſhall plunge at once into a flood 
of vanity and diſſipation. Mewed up from 
every prying gaze, taught to believe that 
her firſt appearance is the ſubject of uni- 
verſal expectation, tutored to beware above 
all things of tarniſhing the luſtre of her at- 
msd C 5 tractions 
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trations by mauvaiſſe honte, ſtimulated with 
defire to outſhine her equals in age and 
rank, ſhe burns with impatience for the 
hour of diſplaying her perfeQions : till at 
length, intoxicated beforehand with antici- 
pated flatteries, fhe is launched, in the 
pride of ornament, on ſome occaſion of 
feſtivity; and from that time forward thinks 
by day and dreams by night of amuſements, 
and of dreſs, of compliments, and of ad- 
mirers. | 


To accuſtom the mind by degrees to the 
trials which it muſt learn to withſtand, yet 


to ſhelter it from inſidious temptations, 
while it is unable to diſcern and to ſhun 
| the ſnare, is the firſt rule which. wiſdom 
_ ſuggeſts with regard to all trials and tempta- 
tions whatever. To this rule too much 
attention cannot be paid in the mode of in- 
troducing a young woman into the com- 
mon habits of ſocial intercourſe. Let her 
not be diſtrałted in the years by nature par- 
ticularly defigned for the cultivation of the 
underſtanding and the acquiſition of know- 
. we the 3 and glare of polite 
0 amuſements. 
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amuſements. Let her not be ſuffered to 
taſte the draught which the world offers to 
her, till ſhe has learned that, if there is 
ſweetneſs on the ſurface,. there is venom 
deeper in the cup; and is fortified with 
thoſe principles of temperance and recti- | 
tude, which may guard her againſt unſafe 
indulgence. Let vanity, and other un- 
warrantable ſprings of attion, prompt, at 
all times, to exert their influence on the 
female character, and at no time likely to 
exert an influence more dangerous than 
when a young woman firſt ſteps into public 
life, be curtailed, as far as may be. ſafely 
praQticable, of the powerful aſſiſtance of 
novelty. Altogether to preclude that 
aſſiſtance is impoſſible. But it may be diſk. 
armed of much of its force by gradual fa- 
miliarity. Let that gradual familiarity. - 
take place under the ſuperintendence of 
parents and near relations, and of friends of 
approved ſobriety and diſcretion. Let not 
the young woman be conſigned to ſome 
faſhionable inſtructreſs, who, profelling at 
once to add the laſt poliſh to education, 

C'S i} and 
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and to introduce the pupil into the beſt 
company, will probably diſmiſs her thirſt- 
ing for admiration; inflamed with ambi- 
tion; devoted to dreſs and amuſements ; 
initiated in the ſcience and the habit of 
gaming; and prepared to deem every 
thing right and indiſpenſable, which is or 
ſhall be recommended by modiſh example. 
Let her not be abandoned in her outſet in 
life to the giddineſs and miſtaken kindneſs 
of faſhionable acquaintance in the metro- 
polis; nor forwarded under their convoy 
to public places, there to be whirled, far 
from maternal care and admonition, in the 
circle of levity and folly. Let parental 
_ vigilance and love gently point out to the 
daughter, on every convenient occaſion, 

what is proper or improper in the conduct 
of the perſons of her own age, with whom 
ſhe is in any degree converſant, and alſo the 
grounds of the approbation or diſapproba- 
tion expreſſed. Let parental counſel and 
authority be prudently exerciſed in regu- 
lating the choice of her aſſociates. And 
= * ſame time that ſhe is habituated to 
regard 
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regard diſtinctions of wealth and rank, as 
circumſtances wholly unconneded with 
perſonal worth, let her companions be in 
general neither much above ber own level, 
nor much below it: leſt ſhe ſhould be led 
to ape the opinions, the follies, and the ex- 
penſiveneſs of perſons in a ſtation higher 
than her own; or, in her intercourſe with 
thoſe of humbler condition, to aſſume airs - 
of contemptuous and domineering ſupe- 
riority. Solicitude on the part of parents, 
to conſult the welfare of their child in 
theſe points, will probably be attended with 
a further conſequence of no ſmall benefit 
to themſelves; when it perſuades them 
to an encreaſed degree of circumſpettion 
as to the viſitors whom they encourage at 
home, and the ſociety which bas frequent 
abroad. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FEMALE: CONVERSATION, AND EPISTO- 
LARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONVERSATION —_ 
ls an index to the mind. Out of the 
* abundance of the heart the mouth 
* ſpeaketh*.” If it be admitted, con- 
formably to general opinion, that female 
fluency in diſcourſe is greater and more 
perſevering than that of the other ſex; it be- 
bdboves women the more ſteadily to remember, 
that the fountain will be eſtimated accord- 
ing to the ſtream. If the rill runs bab- 
bling along, ſhallow and frothy, the ſtream 
will be deemed incapable of ſupplying an 
-ampler current. | 


CONVERSATION OF MEN. 


But there exiſts another cauſe in addi- 
tion to the defects in female education: 


* Matthew, ch. xii. ver. 34. 
e the 
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the ſtyle and kind of converſation in 
which men very generally indulge them 
felves towards women, both married and 
unmarried, and towards neither ſo much 
as thoſe who have been recently introduced 
into publie, are ſuch as would lead an in- 
different auditor to conclude, either chat 
their own intellectual powers were very 
flender ; or, that they regarded the per- 
ſons, to whom they were direfling their 
diſcourſe, as nearly devoid of underſtand- 
ing. The effects of ſuch treatment and in- 
tercourſe on young women are deeply and 


permanently miſchievous. She Who is 


already vain, frivolous, and'aftetted, in- 
ftead of deriving from the behaviour which 
ſhe experiences from the other ſex motives 
and  encouragements to ũmprovement, is 
confirmed in her faults more and more; 
and learns to continue from principle what, 
perbaps, originated in thoughtleſſneſs. And 
mne who at preſent is not tinQtured with 
thefe: failings; is in conſtant hazard either 
of being enſnared by the' familiarity of 
bw] and by the . diſregard 
ſhewn 
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ſhewn to thoſe excellences with which ſhe 
is endowed; or of contracting a diſpohtion 
equally remote from feminine diffidence 
and Chriſtian humility, namely, a pro- 
penſity to admire her own acquiſitions; to 
reſt with proud confidence in her own 
judgement of perſons and things; and to 
reprehend with cenſoriouſneſs, or expoſe 
with ſarcaſtic: ridicule, the manners and 
the charafters of her acquaintance. 
While, on the one hand, we allow to 
young women the full benefit of every 
apology that can be derived from the im- 
proper behaviour and example of the other 
ſex in the points under conſideration 
truth requires us, on the other hand, to 
obſerve, that puerile and mere compliment- 
ary converſation on the part of men, is 
frequently called forth and encouraged hy 
the favourable; reception which it is foon ta 
attain...) Beauty delights to hear its own 
praiſe. Or, if pꝓerſonal attractions have 
been ſparingly beſtowed, the love of com- 
pliment has yet other ſources oß gratifica- 
tion, Sbewy accompliſhments become the 
l * ground 
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ground on which the tribute of panegyric is 
claimed; and the tribute, once evidently 


claimed, will be regularly paid by convic- 


tion or by politeneſs. Is it wonderful then, 


that the wiſh prevalent in moſt men, and 
eſpecially in young men, to render them- 
ſelves acceptable in ſocial intercourſe to 
the female ſex, ſhould betray them into a 
mode of behaviour which they perceive to 
be ſo generally welcome? Is it wonderful 
that he who diſcovers trifling to be the 
way to pleaſe, ſhould become a trifler; 
that he who by the caſual introduction of 
a ſubjea, which ſeemed to call upon the 
reaſon to exert itſelf, has brought an 
ominous yawn over the countenance of his ; 
fair auditor, ſhould guard againſt a repeti- 
tion of the offence? But it is not only to 
women of moderate capacity, that hours of 


_ trifling and flippant converſation are found 
acceptable. To thoſe of ſuperior talents , 


they are not unfrequently known to give a 
degree of entertainment, greater than on 
ſ{hght conſideration we might have ex- 
peed. 1 


MIXED 
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- MIXED DISCOURSE, 


From the remarks which have been made 
on the frivolouſneſs of language and ſen- 
timent whieh often appears agreeable to- 
women; and even to women who are quali- 
hed both to communicate and to enjoy the 
higheſt pleaſures. of converſation which 
can flow from cultivated minds; let it not 
| be inferred, that the mixed diſcourſe either 
of female ſociety, or of young perſons of 
the two ſexes, is to reſemble the diſcuſhons 
of a board of philoſophers; and that eaſe 
and gaiety, and laughter and wit, are to be 
proſcribed as inveterate-enemics of ſobriety 
and good ſenſe, Let eaſe exempt from 
affeQation, gaiety prompted by innocence, 
laughter the effuſion of ingenuous delight, 
and wit unſtained with any tincture of 
malevolence, enliven the hours of ſocial 
converſe. But let it not be thought that 

their enlivening influence is unreaſonably 
curtailed, if good ſenſe be empowered at 
all times to. ſuperintend. their proceedings; 
5 and. 


r 
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and if ſobriety be authoriſed ſometimes to 
interpoſe topics, which may exerciſe and 
improve the faculties of the underſtanding. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


4 At the cloſe of theſe: remarks on female 


converſation, it may be allowabl- to ſub- 
join a few words on a kindred ſubje&, 
epiſtolary correſpondence. Letters which 
paſs between men commonly relate, in a 
greater or a leſs degree, to actual buſineſs. 
Even young men, on whom the cares of 


Hie are not yet devolved in their full 
weight, will frequently be led to enlarge to 
their abſent friends. on topics. not only, of 


an intereſting nature, but alſo of a ſerious 
caft : on the ftudies which they are re- 


ſpectively purſuing; on the advantagesand © 


diſadvantages of the proſeſſon to which the 
one or the other is deftined; on the cir. 
cumſtances which appear likely to forward 
or to impede the ſucceſs of each in the 
world. The ſeriouſneſs of the ſubject, 


therefore, has a tendency, though a ten- 


dency* 
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dency which, I admit, is not always ſucceſs-. 


ful, to guard the writer from an affected 
and artificial ſtyle. Young women, whoſe 
minds are comparatively unoccupied by 
ſuch concerns, are ſometimes found to want 


in their correſpondence, a counterpoiſe, if 


not to the deſire of ſhining, yet to the 
quickneſs of imagination, and occaſionally, 
to the quickneſs of feeling, natural to their 
ſex. Henee they are expoſed to peculiar 
danger, a danger aggravated by the nature 


of ſome of the faſhionable topics which will 


proceed from engrofling converſation to 

- employ.the pen, of learning to clothe their 
thoughts in ſtudied phraſes; and even of 
loſing ſimplicity both of thought and ex- 
preſſion in florid, refined, and ſentimental} 


parade, for the ſake, of writing, as the 


- phraſe is, good letters. 

Not that a-lady ought not to Inte a 10900 
letter: but a lady, who makes it her ſtudy 
to write a good letter, commonly produces 
a compoſition to which a very different epi- 
thet ought to be applied. Thoſe letters 


_ are good, which contain the natural 
effuſions 
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effuſions of the heart, expreſſed in unaf- 
fected language. Tinſel and glitter, and 
laboured phraſes, difmiſs the friend and 
introduce the authoreſs. From the uſe of 
ſtrained and hyperbolical language, it is 
but a ſtep to advance to that which is in- 
ſincere. 

In juſtice to the female ſex, however, it 
ought to be added, that when women 
of improved underſtandings write with 
ſimplicity, and employ their pens in a more 
rational way than retailing the ſhapes of 
head-dreſſes and gowns, and encouraging 


each other in vanity, their letters are in 


ſome reſpets particularly pleaſing. Be- 


Ing unencumbered with grave diſquiſitions, 


they poſſeſs a peculiar eaſe, and ſhew with 
ſingular clearneſs the delicate features and 


ſhades, which * the mind of the 
writer. 


1 


6 


cHAPTER 


(46) 


CHAPTER VI. 


IMITATION IN DRESS. 


AT the age when young women are 
introduced into general ſociety, the cha- 
racter, even of thoſe. who have been the 
beſt inſtructed, is in a confiderable degree 
yet unfixed. A propenſity to imitation, 
ſo natural in the human mind, is attended 
with effects highly favourable to happineſs; 
and it ſhews itſelf with eſpecial ſtrength in 
the female ſex. In youth, when the feel- 
ings of the heart are the moſt lively, and 
eſtabliſhed modes of proceeding are not 
yet formed, this principle is far more pow- 
erful than in the more advanced periods of 
life. In youth, too, when the love of ad- 
miration and the dread of ſhame are un- 
impaired, there are few ſubjeQts and occa- 


ſions ſo likely to produce error and excels, 
8 | « 
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as thoſe in which cloſeneſs of imitation is 
deemed the road to reſpect and applaule ; 
and even ſmall degrees of ſingularity are 
ſuppoſed to entail conſiderable diſgrace. 
Let theſe circumſtances be duly recolleQed, 
and we fthall not greatly wonder that wo- 
men in ggneral, and eſpecially very young 
women, feel an extreme repugnance to fall 
ſhort of their neighbours in compliance 
with every faſhion of the day not palpably 
criminal : and we ſhall be leſs aſtoniſhed 
chan concerned, that ſo many are led with 

open eyes by the attraQtion. of prevailing 
_ cuſtom, indiſeriminately to copy the pat- 
tern ſet before them by their equals and 
their ſuperiors; and after following the 
crowd through unceaſing fluctuations of 


vanity, of folly, of pride, and of extrava» _ 


gance, to attend it, to lay the leaſt, d dhe 
conſines of vice. | 


CUSTOM, 


In things which in themſelves are indif- 
ferent, cuſtom is generally the proper 
guide ; 
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as thoſe in which cloſeneſs of imitation is 
deemed the road to reſpect and applaule ; 
and even ſmall degrees of ſingularity are 
ſuppoſed to entail conſiderable diſgrace. 
Let theſe circumſtances be duly recollected, 
and we fhall not greatly wonder that wo- 
men in general, and eſpecially very young 
women, feel an extreme repugnance to fall 
ſhort of their neighbours in compliance 
with every faſhion of the day not palpably 
criminal : and we ſhall be leſs aſtoniſhed 
than concerned, that ſo many are led with 
open eyes by the attraction of prevailing 
cuſtom, indiſeriminately to copy the pat- 
tern ſet before them by their equals and 
their ſuperiors; and after following the 
crowd through unceaſing fluctuations of 


vanity, of folly, of pride, and of extrava- 


gance, to attend it, to ſay the leaſt, n 
confines of vice. | 


CUSTOM> 


In things which in themſelves are indif- 
ferent, cuſtom is generally the proper 
guide ; 
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guide: and obſtinately to reſiſt its autho- 


rity, with reſpect to circumſtances of that 


deſcription, is commonly the mark either 
of weakneſs or of arrogance. The varia- 

tions of dreſs, as in countries highly po- 
liſhed frequent variations will exiſt, fall 
within its juriſdiction; and as long as the 
prevailing modes remain intrinſically dif- 
ferent, that is w ſay, as long as in their 
form they are not tinctured with indelicacy, 
nor in their coſtlineſs are inconſiſtent with 
the ſtation or the fortune of the wearer; 


ſuch a degree of conformity to them, as is 


ſufficient to preclude the appearance' of 
particularity, is reaſonable and becoming. 
In the next place, it is to be obſerved, 
that the principles which recommend ſuch 
a degree of compliance with eſtabliſhed 
faſhions of an unobjectionable nature, as 
is ſufficient to prevent the appearance of 
particularity, cannot, be alleged in defence 
of thoſe perſons who are ſolicitous to pur- 
ſue exiſting modes through their minute ra- 
mifications, or who ſeek to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves as the introducers of new modes, 
Fickleneſs, 


* 
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Fickleneſs, or vanity, or ambition, is the 
motive which encourages ſuch deſires ; de- 
fires which afford preſumptive evidence of 
weakneſs of underſtanding, though found 
_ occaſionally to actuate and degrade ſupe- 
rior minds. It happens, in the embelliſh- 
ment of the perſon, as in moſt other in- 
ſtances, that wayward caprice, and a paſ- 
ſion for admiration, deviate into thoſe 
paths of folly which lead from the objeQts 


of purſuit. 


| We have run 
Through every change that fancy, at the loom 
Exhauſted, has had genius to ſupply; 
And ſtudious of mutation ſtill, diſcard 
A real elegance, a little uſed, 
For monſtrous novelty, and ftrange diſguiſe “. 
So prepoſterous and fantaſtic are the diſ- 
guiſes of the human form which modern 
faſhion has exhibited, that her votaries, 
when brought together in her public haunts, * 
| have ſometimes been feund ſcarcely able 
to refrain from gazing with an eye of ridi- 


cule and contempt on each other; and 


* Cowper's Taſk, Book ad. 
D While 
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while individually priding themſelves on 

their elegance and taſte, they have very 

commonly appeared in the eyes of an in- 

different ſpectator to be running a race for 
the 1, jaws of nme 


41 : 


SPLENDOUR, AND MODERATION. 

A very important benefit which reſults 
from fixed habits of moderation as to dreſs, 
and all points of a fimilar nature, will be 
clearly diſcerned by adverting to the irre- 
parable evils into which young women are 
ſometimes plunged by the contrary prac- 
tice. The laviſh indulgence in which they 

have learned to ſeek for happineſs, beco- 
ming, in their eſtimation, eſſential to their 
comfort, will bias their condutt in every 
important ſtep. H ence, in forming matri- 
- monial connections, it exerciſes perhaps a 
ſecret, but 'a very powerful influence. 
The proſpect, of wealth and magnificence, 


of the continuance and of the encreaſe of 
_ pleaſures ſuppoſed to flow from the pomp 
of dreſs and equipage, from ſumptuous | 

175 manſions, 
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manſions, ſhewy furniture, and numerous 
attendants, dazzles the judgement ; im- 
poſes on the affections; conceals many de- 
fects in moral character, and compenſates 
for others. It frequently proves the deci- 
five circumſtance which leads the deluded 
victim to the altar, there to conſign herſelf 


to ſplendid miſery for lifes _ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
© * ON AMUSEMENTS. *_ 


' CONSCIENTIOUS vigilance to avoid 
an improper choice of amuſements is a 


duty of great importance, not only becauſe 
time ſpent amiſs can never be recalled, but 


particularly becauſe, by the nature of the 
engagements in which the hours of leiſure 
and relaxation are employed, the manners, 


the diſpoſitions, and the whole character, 
are materially affected. Let the volume 


of any judicious traveller through a fo- 
reign country be opened'in the part where 


duct, the prevailing moral or immoral ſen- 
timents of the people. He will there be 
found to beſtow. attention on their cuſto- 


he delineates the purſuits, the general con- 


mary diverſions, not only becauſe the ac- 


Mp count of them adds entertainment to his 
f r Es 5 * - 
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narrative, and is neceſſary in order to 
complete the picture of national manners, 
but alſo becauſe they form one. of the 
ſources to which national opinions, virtues, 

and vices, may be traced. 

Since it is evident, from theſe and other 
circumſtances, that the character and dif. 
poſitions cannot fail to be in ſome meaſure 
changed by the amuſements habitually pur- 
ſued ; and that alterations of ſupreme im- 
portance have taken place, and may there- 
fore again take place, under their influ- 
ence; it ſeems proper to add a few diſtin& 
* obſervations on the different elaſſes of pub. 
lic diverſions, which are at preſent fre- 
quented in this country by N in _ 
| 9 55 and the 8 5 8 ranks of lie. 


— ” 


MASQUERADES. : 


The claſs of amuſementa which; in con- 
fequence of having aſſumed to itſelf a ſort 
of pre · eminence in dignity and ſplendour: 
over other ſcenes of entertainment, claims 
to be noticed in the firſt place, conſiſts of 
2 D 3 . thoſe 
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thoſe. in which the parties engaged appear 
under the diſguiſe of a borrowed charac- 
Of all the authoriſed modes of public 
entertainment now countenanced by -per- 
ſons of credit of either ſex, maſquerades 
are, in proportion to their frequency and 
extent, beyond doubt the moſt pernicious. 
Their dangerous tendency ariſes from a 
circumſtance eſſential to their nature: 


from the ſtate of concealment under which 


the individuals preſent keep themſelyes 
from the knowledge. of each other, If 
ih vention were to-occupy itſelf in deviſing, * 
ſituations, ſituations I mean not incompa-» 
tible with the forms of public amuſement, 
which ſhould be ſpecifically adapted to en- 
courage and forward the enterpriſes of 
vice, to undermine the firmneſs of inno- 
cence, or, if we rate the miſchief at the 


| | laweſt degree; to wear away the delicacy of 
_ young woman, and ſupply its place by 
petulant aſſurance: what ſcheme could be 


mote obvious or more auſpictous than to 
take away the er of openneſs and 


rr |  thame; 
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ſhame ; to give ſcope for unbounded li- 
cence of ſpeech and action, by covering 
the ſpeakers and: actors with obſcurity ; 
and under theſe circumſtances to bring to- 
gether, in one promiſcuous aſſemblage, the 
inexperienced and the artful, the virtuous 
and the'profligate ? | 

Parents, who on che whole diſapprove 
of theſe diverſions, from a conviction of 
their pernicious. tendency, are ſometimes 
known to be the very perſons who intro- 
duce their daughter to an acquaintance 
vith them; They profeſs to introduce her 
on principle; affirming, that they deſign 
merely to- let her be preſent at a maſque- 
rade once or twice, in order that ſne may 
know what it is. Spontaneouſiy to intro= : 
duce their daughter into a ſituation of 
danger, which there was no neceſſity that 
ſhe ſhould: ever experience, is, in truth, a 
ſingular ſpecies of wiſdom. Is this the 
way to inſpire her. with a perſuaſion. that 
the amuſement in queſtion. is one from 
which it becomes her to abſtain? Or 1s: 
it rather the very method to kindle a fond 

| e neſs 
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neſs for theſe revels of midnight and con- 
cealment; revels, which ſhe never knew 
until initiated into them by a parent; re- 
vels, which, but for that initiation, ſne | 
might never have' known; revels, into | 
whoſe worſt exceſſes ſhe may hereafter 
plunge in conſequence. of that initiation,” 
when the force of parental authority ſhall 
be decayed, and a change of circumſtances 
mall leave her at ned to gratify her de- 
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THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS 


Are thoſe which offer theinſelves* to 


our attention in the next place. 

The Stage is an inſtrument too power- 
ful not to produce viſible and. extenſive 
effects wherever it is permanently em- 

ployed. To the ſentiments difplayed in 
the tragic or the comic ſcene, to the exam- 
ples of condu@ afforded by popular cha- 
raters under intereſting circumſtances, and 
to the general tone of manners and morals 


which pervades dramatic repreſentations, 


) 


{ 


| 
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the opinions, the diſpoſitions, and the ac- 
tions of the frequenters of the theatre will 
acquire ſome degree of ſimilitude. What 
is heard with admiration and pleaſure, 
vill be remembered: what is ſeen under 
thoſe impreſſions, will be imitated. The 
impreffion of the ſentiment will be, in fome 
meaſure, modified by the leading qualities 
and inclinations of the mind of the hearer: 
and the fidelity with which the example will 
be copied, will depend on a variety of 
circumſtances favouring, or CC 

cloſeneſs of imitation.  _- | 
The Engliſh ſtage has, for a conſidera- 
ble time, laboured under the heavy impu- 


tation of being open to ſcenes and lan- 


guage of groſs indelicacy, which ſome fo- 
reign theatres. would have proſcribed; This: 
obſervation is applicable even to our trage= 
dies. The torrent of immorality and pro- 
faneneſs, which in the days of. Charles the 
Second, and for a conſiderable time after- - 
wards, deluged the theatre, has ſubſided; 
or is no longer permitted to roll its pol- 
luted 8 infamous tide acroſs the ſtage. 


Ds The 
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The glaring colours of vice, which gave 
no diſguſt to our anceſtors, would ſhock, 

if not the virtue, yet the refinement, of a 
modern audience. Let the friends of re- 
ligion, of their country, of private worth 
and of public happineſs, be thankful for 
the change which has taken place. But we 
lament that the change has not been com- 
plete. For who can affirm, that it exhi- 
bits no ſcenes which give pain to modeſt 
eyes, no language grating to modeſt ears? 
Nothing which a Chriſtian need be aſhamed 
of writing, of acting, of witneſſing? Un- 
til we can do this, let us not fay aught has 
been eſſentiall y done for the W 

al the 27 


8 — is n the 
reriodical ſtage-critics ; but they fail to produce the de- 
ůred effect, inaſmuch as too many are violently intereſted. 
He who combats this tendency with undeviating ſeverity, 
and moſt apparent ſucceſs, is the MoxrnLY V1siToR;. 
the theatrical department of which, while guided by an. 
enlightened taſte, expoſes with remarkable ſeverity thoſe 
wide breaches in morality, and inroads on public virtue, 
we otherwiſe ineffectually lament. 8 E. 


1 PRIVATE 


| 
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mn THEATRES. 


Added to theſe objeQions the cuſtom 
of aRting plays in private theatres has ano- 
ther tendency: to encourage vanity; to 
excite a thirſt of applauſe and admiration 
on account of attainments which, if they 
are to be thus exhibited, it would gom- 
monly have been far better for the indivi- 
dual not to-poſleſs; to deſtroy diffidence, . 
by the unreſtrained familiarity with per- 
ſons of the other ſex, which inevitably re- 
ſults from being joined with them in the 
drama; to create a general | fondneſs for 
the peruſal of plays, of which ſo many are 
improper to be read; and for attending 
dramatic repreſentations, of which ſo many, 


are unfit to be. witneſſed. 


SUN DAY ENTERTAINMENTSs. 


The moſt objeRtionable of theſe is the 

Sunday-evening concert, recently imported 

from the Continent, and conducted on ſo 
D 6 large 
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large a ſcale, and in ſuch a manner, as to 
preclude any longer the ſpecious pretext 
of devotion, which at firſt introduced it to 
-the acquaintance of ſome who may be ſup- 
' poſed no ftrangers to ſentiments: of piety, 
and are profeſledly ſolicitous for the exter- 
nal obſervances of religion. The effects 
of the beſt-conduRted are, in various ways, 
likely to be ſuch as will be very far from 
extending the influence of religion; and 
ſuch, therefore, as ought not to be aided 
by the countenance of its friends. And. 
even when muſic is not the profeſſed ob- 
jet, the practice of opening your houſe on 
Sanday evenings to the influx of all your 
acquaintance who may chooſe to frequent 
it as a ſcene of reſort and converſation, a 
Praktice by no means unexampled in the 
polite world, is produttive of all the mif- 
chiefs which ariſe from the Sunday concert; 
and is devoid of the oſtenſible excuſe by 
which, in the other caſe, they are palliated. 


DANCING. 


* 
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DANCING. 


8 Another claſs of public diverſions com- 


prehends thoſe meetings in which the pro- 


feſſed amuſement is dancing: an amuſe- 
ment in itſelf both innocent and ſalubrious, 
and therefore by no means improper, under 
ſuitable regulations, to conſtitute the occa- 


ſional entertainment of youth. In the 
ball- room, however, a young woman has 
more temptations to encounter than ſhe has 
experienced at the public or at the private 


concert. 
This is deemed the age for diſplaying 


the attractions, by the poſſeſſion of Which 


a young — oj is apt to be moſt elated; 


and they are here diſplayed under circum- 
ſtances moſt calculated to call forth the 
triumph and the animolities of perſonal 


competition, This triumph, and theſe ani- 
moſities, betray themſelves occafionally to 
the leaſt diſcerning, eye. But were the 


receſſes of the heart laid open, how often 


would 


. 
y . 
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would the fight of a ſtranger, of an ac 
quaintance, even of a friend, ſuperior for 
the evening in the attractions of dreſs, or 
enjoying the ſuppoſed advantage of poſſeſ- 
ling a wealthier, a more lively, a more ac- 
tive,or a more faſhionable partner, be found 
to excite feelings of diſguſt, and of averſion 
not always ſtopping ſhort of malevolence ! 
How often would the paſſions be ſeen in- 
_ flamed, and every nerve agitated, by a 
thirſt for precedence; and invention be 
obſerved, labouring to mortify a rival by 
the affeQation of indifference or of con- 
| tempt? But if a young woman cannot par- 
take of the amuſements of a ball-room, ex- 
cept at the expence of benevolence, of 
friendſhip, of diffidence, of ſincerity, of 
good humour, at the expence of ſome 
Chriſtian diſpoſition, ſome Chriſtian virtue, 
the has no buſineſs there. The feen 
to others innocent, is, to her, a ſin. 
An evil which too frequently occurs at 
thoſe places, is the improper acquaintance 
the is likely to make among the other ſex. 
Men, improper in a moral point of view, 
| | but 
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but diſtinguiſhed by fortune and birth, gay 


and conciliating manners, often propoſe 
themſelves as partners, and a lady does 
not always find it eaſy to deeline the offer. 
The prudence of friends will, ſometimes, 
prevent her from falling into ſuch hands; at 
others, their ſolicitude is uſed to preſerve- 
her from dancing with a perſon in rank 
and connections inferior to herſelf; and 
having gained that point, are contented. 
The preſent cuſtom of changing partners at 
ſtated intervals is evidently attended with- 
this bad conſequence, that it increaſes the 
difficulty of avoiding. an Ny ry 
aſſociate. 7 
Women in various occurrences of life- 
are betrayed, by a deſire of rendering 
themſelves agreeable, into an indiſcreet 
freedom of manners and. converſation with 
men of whom they perhaps know but little;. 
and ſtill more frequently into a greater de- 
gree of freedom with thoſe of whom they 
have more knowledge, than can fitly be in- 
dulged, except towards perſons with whom 
they are connected by particular ties. The 
| temptation 
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temptation is in no place more powerful 
than in a ball-room. Let not indiſcri- 
minate familiarity. be ſhewn towards all 

partners; nor injudicious familiarity to- 
Vards any. | 


ES GAMING. 
| 1 
In particulariſing the different claſſes of 
female amuſements- now prevailing, it is 
with deep regret that I perceive the neceſ- 
fity of adding the gaming-table to the 
number. In high life there are now to be 
found thoſe who have diſcarded the re- 
ſtraints of timidity and of ſhame. Rely- 
ing on the influence of rank and faſhion, . 
they ſpread their nets without diſguiſe ; 
and exult in ſeeing the deſtruQve circle - 
_ thronged with married women and un- 
married, old and young, venturing to the 
very borders of ruin, alike regardleſs of 
ceonſequences immediate or remote. In 
the mean time the artleſs and inexperi- 
enced, dazzled by aan example, 
drop 
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drop their ſcruples and their apprehenſions 
one by one; and are gradually allured for- 
ward from the low ſtake which at firſt was 
all that they propoſed to hazard, to piſk on 
one card, or one throw of the dice, ſums 
which bear a conſiderable proportion to 
the whole property which they poſſeſs, and 
even to the whole amount of their future 
expettations. It is no exaggeration to 
affirm that there are recent inſtances of 
young women having ſpeedily loſt at play 
their entire fortunes. And ſituations of 
pecuniary diftreſs which, . though very 
grievous, fall ſhort of abſolute ruin, are 
continually ſeen to ariſe from the ſame 
cauſes. If a ſchool is to be ſought where 
the ſerenity of the female mind may be ſup- 
planted by the moſt violent and the blackeſt 
paſſions ; where the ſprings of benevolence 
and charity, of ſympathy. and friendſhip 
may be dried up, and the heart configned 
for ever to obdurate ſelfiſhneſs; where the 
foundations of domeſtic miſery, of angry 
diſcontent, of blaſted hopes and unavailing 
ſorrows may be laid; where every princi- 
i ple 


. 
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ple of delicacy, of virtue, of religion may 
be ſapped, and prepared to be offered up 
on ſome preſſing emergency as a ſacrifice 


to money; let that ſchoot be ſought at a 


gaming table, upheld. by ſome perſon of 


faſhionable eſtimation, It is extremely. to 


be lamented that women of reſpectability of 


character, women attentive on many ,0c= 


caſions to the dictates not of prudence only 
but oþcenicience, and fo deeply. convinced. 
al che dreadful evils attendant on gaming as- 
ſotupulouſly and at all times to abſtain from 
play, ſhould yet follow the ſtream of 
euſtom ſo far as to be viſitors and ſpectators. 
in the rooms in which this ſyſtem of depre- 


dation and iniquity is carrying on. To- 


countenance by their preſence an aſſembly 


- known'to be held for a purpoſe which- it is. 
impoſſible for them to-approve, is the height. 


of inconſiſtency, 'It is to encoyrage thoſe 
nuiſances to the community, who dare to- 
ſtand forward in faſhionable life. as che in- 


ſtitutors and patrons of the Faro Bank and 
ä — 79999 


while it yet continues to eſcape the ſtrong: 


Arm. 
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arm of legal juſtice which arreſts inferior 
and leſs pernicious offenders, ought to be 

encountered with univerſal contempt, and 
be conſtrained to read in every eye the 
language of deteſtation. 


CARDS. 


The apology which is ſometimes made 
for the general introduction of cards, name- 
ty, that they prevent converſation. from 
degenerating into ſlander and themes of 
ſcandal, is a vindication which was not to 
have been expected from the mouth of a per- 
ſon of the female ſex, nor from the mouth of 
any individual accuſtomed to regard that 
ſex with eſteem. It is, perhaps, one of the 
moſt pointed farcaſms that could have been 
directed againſt thoſe perſons in whoſe be- 
half it is alleged. Are we to have ſuch 
an opinion of feminine juſtice, benevo- 
lence, delicacy, and candour, as to con- 


TY clude that women cannot paſs a ſingle even- 


ing otherwiſe than in the indulgence of de- 
traclion, unleſs their choughts be occupied 
N ' ""- 
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by the card- table: that their tongues, un- 


lefs charmed to filence by attention to the 


game, will be inceſſantly exerciſed by 


calumny and malice? She of whom this 
repreſentation can with truth be given, has 
no time to throw away upon trifles. Ob- 
jets of higher moment than viſits and 
amuſements claim her undivided care; re- 


N tirement, reflection, ſelf-knowledge, the 


acquiſition of virtue, the purification of a 


corrupted heart. 


: 


FIELD SPORTS, 


| ? Though ſome few individuals of the fe- 
male ſex may be obſerved to take their 
places among ſportſmen; in the field; the 


faſhion, happily, is not ſo prevalent as to 


- entitle fox-hunting, and ' fimilar occupa- 


tions, to rank among feminine amuſements. 


It is not, perbaps, in common caſes ſelf-evi- 
dent, that diverſions which conſiſt in in- 
licting torture, and ſhedding blood, are 


altogether adapted even to perſons of the 
2-2: : # other 


[4-1 
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other ſex who lay claim to cultivated un- 
derſtandings. But, however that may be, 
the rude clamour, the boiſterous exertions, 
and the cruel ſpectacles of field ſports, are 
wholly diſcordant, when contraſted with the 
delicacy, the refinement, and the neue 
of a woman. 


WASTE OF TIME. 


The reflections, which have hitherto 
been offered on the ſubjeR of amuſements, 
have left unnoticed a material circumſtance 
operating more powerfully in the caſe of 
ſome amuſements, than in that of others; 
yet, in a certain meaſure, common to all. 
A poſſeſſion which we have always in our 
hands, which every perſon around us ap- 
pears to have equally with ourſelves, is a 
poſſeſſion of the value of which we are moſt 
likely to be ignorant or regrets. Such 
a poſſeſſion is time. 

Gay, elegant, and accompliſhed, Fn 
| thoughtlels, * in trilles and hurry- 


ing 
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ing with impatience, never ſatisfied, from 
one ſcene of diverſion to another; how 


many women are ſeen floating down the 


ſtream of life, like bubbles on which the 
ſun paints a thouſand gaudy colours; and 
like bubbles vaniſhing, "ſooner or later, 
one after another, and leaving no trace of 


uſefulneſs behind! The ſcriptural cenſure 
of thoſe who are © lovers of pleaſure more 


< than lovers of God“, a cenſure, the 


proper force of which may be eſtimated by 
attending to the other characters included 
in the ſame catalogue by the Apoſtle, per- 
tains not to thoſe perſons only who indulge 
themſelves in gratifications in their own 
nature criminal. It belongs in due pro- 
portion to all who ſacrifice duty to pleaſure; 
to all who elevate amuſements above the 
rank which they ought to hold in the mind 
ol a Chriſtian; to all who addi themſelves 
to the purſyit of entertainment with an 


ardour, or to an extent, which ſo intrudes 
' . ; 
Wes 


Tim. ui. eee allo fame of th proting al 


— 
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on their attention and their time, as to pre- 
vent them from improving their under- 
ſtandings, cultivating holineſs and bene vo- 
lence of heart, and diſcharging the relative 
duties of life, with diligence and fidelity; 
to all, in ſhort, who, whatever may be the 
nature of their amuſements, follow them, 
or any one of them, to excels. - 


— 
TOWN AMUSEMENTS. 


So various are the ſcenes of public diver- 
ſion, ſo various the parties of private enter- 
tainment, which London affords in the 
evening; ſo numerous are the ſpectacles 
and exhibitions of wonders in nature or in 
art, and the attractive occupations properly 


to be claſſed under the head of amuſement, 


which obtrude on the leiſure of morning 
in the capital and its environs; ſo magnetic 
is the example of wealth, and rank, and 
faſhion, that ſhe who approaches the ſtream 
with a mind unſteadied by thoſe principles 
Of moderation and ſobriety which are eſſen- 
SY tial 
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tial to the Chriſtian character, will probably 
be ſucked into the vortex, and whirled, 
day after day, and, year after year, in a 
never-ending round of giddineſs and 
pation, 


WATERING PLACES. 


If the metropolis be the ſpot in which 
the danger of becoming abſorbed in amuſe- 
ments is moſt formidable; the ſcenes of 
reſort, whether inland or on the ſea-coaſt, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the general de- 
nomination of Public Places, exhibit it in a 
degree but little inferior. Of ſuch places, 

the predominant ſpirit is thoughtleſſneſs. 
And thoughtleſſneſs, ever weary of its own 
vacuity, flies with reſtleſs ardour from di- 
verſion to diverſion ; and ſtimulates the in- 
- herent love of entertainment, which, in 
moſt perſons, requires rather to be curbed 


dan to be inflamed. The contagion ſpreads, 


in the firſt place, among thoſe whoſe pre- 
e is owing to other cauſes than ſick- 
4 nels: 
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nels: but, in a ſhort time, it extends to 
many perſons who are come in' queſt of. 
health; and often affects them ſo power- 
fully, that the hurry of -the-eyening more 
than counterbalances the ſalubrious in- 

fluence of air and of waters. Let it be 
remembered, however, that there is no 
place which affords an exemption from the 
obligation of rational purſaits and mental 
improvement; nor any place which does 
not afford opportunities for rational pur- 
faits and mental improvement to thoſe 1195 
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are inclined to make uſe of them, 1 
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HH EMPLOYMENT or TIME: 


HAVING: laid. a few: wa on be 
a waſteof time,” under the head of amuſe- 
ments, we will next conſider bow. it may be 
employed to the-moſt advantage. To pre- 
ſcribe to a young perſon of the female ſex 
the preciſe occupations to which ſhe ſhould 
devote her time, is impoſſible. Differ- 
ences in point of health, of intellect, of 
taſte, and a thouſand nameleſs particulari- 
ties of family occurrences and local ſitua- 
tion, claim, in each individual caſe, to be 
taken into the account. If young and 
. well-bred women are not accuſtomed, in 


+. their.fingle ſtate, regularly to aſſign a large 


proportion of their hours to ſerious and 
inſtructive occupations ; what prolpe&, 
What hope is there, that, when married, 

4 


* 
. 
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they will aſſume habits to which they have 


ever been ſtrangers, and exchange idle- 
neſs and "OLE for ſteadineſs and exer- 


tion 19% 140 $343 
ff * * & of 1 2 - 
F 


— 


en 14 os 


r 3 WA A 3 mar- 

| ried the habit of regularly allotting to im- 

proving books a, portion/of each day, and, 

as far as may be pragicable, at ſtated hours, 
cannot he too ſtrongly recommended. 


Chriſtian duty, no other kind of reading 


Wich the time allotted to the regular peruſal 
of the word of God, and of performances 
which enforce and, illuſtrate, the rules of . 


ought to be permitted to interfere... At 
other parts pf che day let hiſtory, biography, | 
poetry, or ſame of the various branches of 
elegant and profitable knowledge, pay | their 


* 


tribute of inſtruction and amuſement, Let My 


whatever ſhe, peruſes in her molt. private 


hours be ſuch as the. needs not to be 


U aſhamed of reading aloud to thoſe, whoſe. 


1 eee ſhe is malt anxious to deſerye. | 
E 2 - . NOVELS 
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V 2NOVELS' AND ROMANCES. 


There is one ſpecies of writings which ob- 


tains from a conſiderable proportion of the 
female ſex a reception much more favoura- 
ble than is accorded to other kinds-of com- 
- poſition more worthy of encouragement. 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add the name of 
romances. Works of this nature not un- 
frequently deſerve the praiſe of 4 ingenuity 
of plan and contrivance, of accurate and 
1 well-ſupported diſcrimination of charaQer, 
and of force and elegance of language. 
Some of them have profeſſedly been com- 
| poſed with a deſign to favour the intereſts of 
morality. Poor, indeed, are the ſervices 
rendered to virtue by a writer, however he 
3 may boaſt that the object of his perform- 
__ ance is to exhibit the vicious as infamous 
and unhappy, who, in tracing the progreſs 
bol vice to infamy and unhappineſs, intro- 
duces the reader. to ſcenes and language 
adapted to wear away the quick feelings of 
_ modeſty, which form at once the ornament 


2 24.1 1 q and | 
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and the ſafeguard of innocence ;. and like ; 


the bloom upon a plum, if once effaced, 


commonly diſappear for ever. To indulge 


in a praQiice of reading. novels is, in ſeveral 


other particulars, liable to produce miſ- 


chievous effects. The palate i is ſoon viti- 
aled or made dull. The produce of the 


book- club, and the contents of the cireu- 
lating library, are devoured with indiſcri- 
minate and inſatiable avidity. Hence the 


mind. is ſecretly corrupted. - There is yet 
another. conſequence too important to be 


_ overlooked. The cataſtrophe and the in- 
cidents of thele fictitious narratives com- 
monly turn on the viciſſitudes and effects 
of a paſſion che moſt powerful of all tboſe 
which agitate the human heart. Hence the 
| Rudy of them frequently creates a ſuſcep- 
 tibility of impreſſion and a premature 
. warmth. of tender emotions, which, not to 
ſpeak. of other poſſible effefts, have been 


known to betray young women into a ſud- 


den attachment to perſons unworthy of 

their affection, and thus to hurry them 

into. marriages terminating in unhappineſs. | 
| E 3 © PORTRAY. 
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5 17 bo | POETBY., 


2 In addition to the 1 habit of uſeful 
5 reading, the cuſtom of committing to the 
memory ſele& and ample portions of poetic 
compoſitions, not for the purpoſe of oſten- 


tatiouſly quoting them in mixed company, 
but for the fake of private improvement, 
deſerves, in confequence of its beneficial 


- tendency, to be mentioned with a very high 
degree of praiſe. The mind is thus ſtored 


with a laſting treafure of ſentiments and 
ideas, combined by writers of tranſcend- 
ent genius and vigorous imagination; 
clothedl in appropriate, nervous, and glow- 
ing language; and impreſfed by the powers 


. of cadence and harmony. Let the poetry, 


* 


however, be well choſen. Let it he ſuch 
as elevates the heart with the ardour of de- 


votion; adds energy and grace to precepts 
of morality; kindles benevolence by pa- 
thetic narrative and refleQion; enters with 
natural and lively, defcription into the 


| ee x of, charakter; or preſents vivid 


E <2 pictures 


7 
i 
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pictures of what is grand or beautiful in the 
ſcenery. of nature. Such are in general 


the works of Milton, of Thomien, of e, 
e and of opts re TRE 


* . „ - 
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een. 


Bot 101 is not e Nom books alone that 3 2 
conſiderate. young woman is to ſack her 
gratifications. . The diſcharge of relative 
duties, and the exerciſe .of benevolence, 
| form additional ſources of activity and en- 
joyment. To give delight in the affcQion- 
ate intercourſe of domeſtic ſociety z to re- 
lieve +a parent in the ſuperigtendence of 8 
family affairs; to ſmopth the bed of lick i 
| nels, and cheer the decline of age: 10 en 
amine into the wants and dillreſtes of the 
female inhabitants of the neighbourhood; 
10 promote uſeful inſtitutions for the com- 
fort of mothers, and for the inſtruktion of 
children; and to give to thoſe inſtitutions 
that degree of attention, which, without re- 


| quiring either much time or much pe rſonal 
E 4 | trouble, 


— 
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trouble; vill beilitate 1heir eſtabliſnmen ß 
and extend their uſefulneſs: theſe are em- 
_ ploymetits)congenial/ to female ſympathy ; 
employments in the preciſe line of female 
duty; employments which diffuſe genuine | 
and laſting confolation among thoſe whom. 1 
they are deſigned to benefit, and never fail 
to Improve the heart of her who is engaged 
in mem. men et i i 
"But nog books obtain their reaſonable 
portion of « the 8 G5, though health has been 
-onſulted;” the "demands of duty fulfilled, 
aka the Utites" of bete volenee obeyed, 
there win yet be hours remaining unoceu- 
bow hours for which no ſpecifie-employ- 
ent has" pet been provided. "For ſuch 
hours it is not the intention of theſe pages 
6 preſcribe” apy ſpecific” employment. 
While if Loe ſpace be aſſigned to/the'uſe. 
ful and elegant arts of female induſiry ? But 
SR induftry't to poſſeſs them all? Let the iu- 
nocent alhufements which home furniſhes, 
ö claim their are. It is a claim which ſhall 
| 1 cheerfully be allowed. Do amuſements 


N abroad” offer Wer — Nenber | 
| mall 
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ſhall they, on proper occaſions, be un- 


heard. A well-regulated life will never 
know a vacuum ſufficient to require an 
- immoderate ſhare of public nne 


to 1 it. 
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|  ©ONSIDERATIONs ANTECEDENT TO 
| wh MARRIAGE. 


OB EDIENCE. 


| WHETHER marriage eſtabliſhes be- 
tween the huſband and the wife a perfect 
equality of rights, or conveys to the former 


a certain degree of ſuperiority over the 
latter, is a point not left to Chriſtians to be 
decided by ſpeculative arguments. The + 
'  Intimation of the divine will, communicated 


to the firſt woman immediately after the 


fall, is corroborated by various injunctions 


delivered in the New Teſtament. The 


obedience, however, which is there enjoin- 
ed, is not unlimited obedience.” Were a 


huſband pre ſumptuouſly to require his wife 


| _ infringe the property or other rights of 


bird pexſon, or to tranſgreſs any of the 
divine 


. 


a fixed pre- eminence over the other. It 
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divine laws, ſhe would be bound to obe 
God rather than man. A branch of duty, 
in its nature ſo important and extenſve, 


ought to be conſidered antecedently to 
marriage with religious fcrupulouſneſs, 


And while the obligation is acknowledged. 
let not the ends for which it is impoſed, be 


miſconceired· You admit - that it was de- 


| firable to prevent or io leſſen the bickerings, 


the conflicts, che pertinacious conttariety 


ol plans and projects, Which, in a ſtate im 
perfect as human nature is, would per- 


petually ariſe and involve families ig un- 
ceaſing confuſion, were each ,party, free 
from any obligation to acquieſce in ahe de-. 


zoon of che other. By bat merhod:thep, 


were veto conſult the di dtates of unbiaſſed 
zudgement, ſhould ve deem the objed moſt 


| likely 46 be, auined 5, Undauhiediy by dhe 
method which Providence has adopted a hy 


aligning to one of the partners in marriage 


ſeems to be an appointment both reaſonable 
in its nature and moſt conducive to the 
Wenner not only of the man himſelf, 
AAA on E 6 4 but 


* 


they are no leſs explicit on the other in re- 


pattner dught to diſplay; and of the readi- 
Heſs with which he ought to make large 


intent, when effential to ber permanent 
rakter, that the commands of the Se tiptures 
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but of his wife, of his children, and of all his 
connettions, that. he ſfrould be che perſon: 
to-whom' the ſuperiority ſhould be com- 
mitted: - But in this diſpenſation Heaven 

has not left the wife deſtitute or neglected. 

For if the Scriptures are on the one hand 
expreſs in enjoining obedience to the wife, 


minding the huſband of the mildneſs, the 
aonciliating ſorbearance, the lively and 
never-failing'tetiderneſs of affetion, which 
every branch of his behaviour towards his 


ſac riſices of -perſonat-inclination, eaſe, and 


welfare If a voman marries à perſon 
Vithous having ſufficient reaſon to be fatis- 
fed, from actual knowledge of his cha- 


will decide bis general conduct, che fault 
ſurely is her n. dg hend e 
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preſſive of ſatisfaction or of regret; hich 
fall from the lips of the company ꝓreſent a 
the circle, all concur to ſhe w. what” in 
common eſtimation, is meant by being well 
married. If a young woman be deſcribed » 
as thus married, the terms imply, that ſhe 
ETB1 | | 29909” £2 
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The Wunden or ne greater id 
the unhappineſs whieh clouds matrimonial 


life; is to be ſought in the unconcern ſo 


prevalent in the world; as to thoſe radieat 


principles on which character and the per- 
manence of character depend the princi- 
ples of religion, Popular language indi- 
cates the ſtate o popular opinion. If an 


union about to take place, or recently con- 


trated, between two young perſons is 


mentioned in converſation; the firftrqueſ- 


tion which we hear aſked concerning it is; 


whether it be a good match The very 


countenance and voice of the inquirer, and 


of the anſwerer, the terms of the anſwer re- 


turned; and the obſervations, whetheriex= 


3 


— 


jewels and lace; of inhabiting ſplendid 


verjes and of going to London, and other 
faſhionable ſcenes of refort, all. in a degree . 
fomewhat higher than that in which a cal. 
culating broker, after poring on her pedi- - 
| ger, ſumming up ber property in hand, 

aut computing at the market pri | ice; what is 
eontiangent or in reverhon, | would have 


what do che term imply as to the 
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is united to a man whoſe rank and fortune | 
are ſuch, when compared with her own or 


thoſe of her parents, that in point of prece- 


dence, in point of command of finery and 
of money, ſhe is, more or leſs, a gainer by 


the bargain. They imply, that ſhe will 


now. poſſeſs the | enviable advantages of . 
taking place of other ladies in the newgh= 


bourhood ; of decking herfelf out with 


apartments; rolling in handſome carriages; 
garing on numerous fervants in gaudy li- 


pronounced ber entitled to them. But 


of che mam ſtlected to be ber huſpand p 


Probabiy nothing. His | charafter is a 


* matter which ſeidum enters into the con- 
nen of che renten who ule ahem, ur- 


. of e eis 
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leſs it, at length, appearsin the ſhape of an 


after-thonght, or is awkwardly hitched 
into their remarks for the ſake of decorum. 
If che terms wo any thing, they mean no 


more tha fi that h e is not feandatoufly and 
' notoriouſly addieted to vice. He may be 
proud, Ke may de ambirious, he may be 
malignant, he may be devoid of Chriſtian 
principles, practice, and belief; or, to 8 
the Very Lat, it may be totally tinknown - 
whether he 4685 1 not l, in every particu- 
lar, under this Getefäptibs; and yet, in che 
language and in the opinion of the gene 

rality of both Texts, the mate is excellent. 


in Hxe tafel, à Wal? diinitiaticn in the 
ſuppöſed advantages already enumernted; 
though counterpoffeck by the acquifetion e 
a compatio eminent for his virtdes is ſuß- 
| pofed® to conſtitute a Bad "mately; u 1s 
 nilvtfally Hamented in police meetings 
Wich real Br affected concern? The go 
or bad fortune of a ydung mn in the cheire 


of © Meder the une 
rules. f-. 410 8 2. 2 Hlago ile * „ 
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| 3 the Jaſt age, ſhe he 


: 


be winsle, 40, dhe avs of, xeligiqn,and 
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ae 


= e 5 receives for her huſband 


perſon of whoſe moral and religious <ha- 
. rater ſhe knows no. More. than. that it. Is 
ee decent, ſtakes ber welfare 2380 
a very hazardous experiment. She. ch 0 
marries a man not entitled even to that 
humble praiſe, in the, hope. of. xxclaim 1 25 
bim, ſtakes it, on an, experiment in whi 

there; is.ſearcely a probability. gf her ſuc- 


ceſs... deb: 2 Nett t 51. 77 Bur grog: 21 


W 


At...the concluſion of almaſt eyery 
i 
of che piece,, ſignaliſed. tbroughout.. ts 
 progrefs by qualities and cond 
ingampatible with the, exiſtencg of matri- 
. - monial happineſs,9a/injroduced upon dhe 
Muck baving experienced a ſudgen 
change of heart, and become, a convert,,as 


viride. The ſame, prepoſterops; reforma- 

tion occaſionally finds a place among. the 

"abſurd and miſchievous compoſitions. of 
| modern 


| 
| 
3 


While the affettions are yet unengaged. 
When the heart has received an impreſſion; 
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modern date. But let the female ſex be 


aſſured, that whenever on the ſtage of real 
life an irreligious and jmmoral young man | 


is ſuddenly found, on the eve of matri- 


mony, to change his external eonduſt, and 


to recommend, himſelf by profeſſions of-a_ 


determination to amend; the probability 
that the change is adopted, as in the thea- 


tre, for the ſake of form and convenience, 
and that it will not be durable after, the 
purpoſes of form and convenience ſhall 5 
bave been anſwered by it, is one ok 
- thoſe which Py the Wie to cer» 


wa 19/6 1 1 
Fhe 2 which 1 au wk 


| as furniſhing the only foundation for: ra- 


tional hopes of happine ſs in marriage, are 
ſuch as ought to be eſtabliſhed in the miod, 


reaſon acts feebly or treacherouſſy. Should 


the ſcene appear in proſpett gloomy or 
ambiguous, let her be wiſe, let her exert 


herſelf, before it be 100 late. It is better 


to encounter preſent anxiety, than to avoid , 


90 + © EONSIDERATION 5: 
it at the expence' of greater. and durable 
evils. And even if affection has already 
acquired ſuch force, as not to be repreſſed 
without very painful ſtruggles; let her be 
>  conloled and animated by the conſciouſ- 
nefs that the facrifice is to prevent, white 
prevention is yet in her power, years f 
danger and of miſery; that it is an aft not 
only of ultimate kindneſs to herſelf; but of 
duty to God; and that every act of humble 
and perſevering duty may hope io receive; 
in a better world, a reward re 
to me ſeverity of the trial. 
There remains yet en caution re- 
- ages the preſent ſubjeQ, which appears 
_- worthy of being ſuggeſted. | A young wo- 
man, unbiaffed by any intereſted motives, 
is fometimes led to contra a matrimonial 
engagement without ſuſpeRing that ſhe 
perhaps does not entertain for ber infended 
huſband the warm and rooted” affeQion 
neceffary for the conſervation of connubial 
— happineſs. She beholds him with general 
| approbation : ſhe is\conſcious that there is 
1 rn ſhe prefers to him: 
ad ſhe 


47 
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ſhe receives lively pleaſure from his atten- 
tions: and ſhe imagines that ſhe loves him 
with tenderneſs and ardour. Vet it is very 
poſſible that ſhe may be anacquainted with 
the real ſtate of her heart. Thoughtleſs 
inexperience, gentleneſs of diſpoſition, the 
quick ſuſceptibility of early youth, and 

chiefly perhaps the complacency which all 
perſons, whoſe affections are not pre- oe eu- 
pied, feet towards thoſe who diſtinguiſſi 
them by particular proofs of regard, may 
dave excited an indiftin@ partiality which 
ſhe milfakes for riyetted attachment. Many 
an unhappy wife Bas difcovered the 9 
cos fate: | ks a ag HT) 
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the 
"AMON! G the 3 eee AA 1 
gs peculis r,,to, the ſituation of a married 


woman, are to be placed. thoſe ariſing from 


he influence which the will naturally poſ- 


ſeſs over the conduct and character of ber 


buſband. If it be ſcarcely poſlible for two 


2 perſons connetted by the ties of common 


friendſhip, to live conſtantly together, or 
even habitually to paſs much time in the 


ſociety of each other, without gradually 
approaching nearer and. nearer. in their 


ſentiments. and habits; ſtill leſs-probable is 


| it, that from the cloſeſt and moſt attractive 
of all bands of union a ſimilar effect ſhould- 


not be the reſult, The effect will be expe- 


rienced by both parties, and perhaps in an: 


e degree. ee 5 one in a 
1 18 | 


N 


Seat degree than by the other, it is likely 
to be thus felt by the huſband.” In female 
manners inſpired by affe&ion, and bearing 
at once the ſtamp of modeſty and of good 
ſenſe, example operates with a captivating 
force which few boſoms can refiſt. When 
the heart is won, the judgement is cafily 
perſuaded, It waits not for the flow! pro- 
ceſs of argument to prove that to be right, 
which it already thinks too er e de 
rang, 8 
But FOUR] be ths A WON) which 
the amiable virtues of a wife may | obtain 
over her huſband, let not the conſciouſneſs 
of it ever lead her to ſeek opportunities of 
diſplaying it, nor to cheriſh a wiſh to in- 
trude into thoſe departments which belong 
not to her juriſdiction. Content with the 
Province which reaſon and revelation have 
aſſigned to her, and ſedulous to fulfil, with 
cheerful alacrity, the duties which they 
preſeribe, let her equally guard againſt de- 
firing to poſſeſs undue weight over her 
huſband's. conduQt, and againſt exerciſing 


amis * * properly belongs to her. 
f Let 


, e 
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Let her remember too-that the juſt regard, 


Which has been acquired by artleſs attrac- 


tions, may be loſt by unwarrantable and 


nnn, I 4 3 9200 
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'T he Wine ob. power, 1 to the! bus : 


man breaſt, reveals itſelf in the two ſexes 
under different forms, but with equal force. 
Hence have ariſen the open endeavours 
ſometimes diſcernible on the part of wives 
of turbulent paſſions, and the oblique ma- 
chinations viſible among others of a cun- 
ning turn of mind, to carry favourite points 


againſt the will of their buſbands. If we 


may give credit to the writers of comedy. 


and to the weekly or diurnal eflitors of pe- 


riodical papers, at the end of the laſt cen- 
tury and early in the preſent, for 
obſervation and juſt deſcription. of the 
manners of their contemporaries; the grand 


| reſource, at that period, of a lady whoſe 
hulband was cruel enough to deny her any 
ting on which ſhe had fer her heart, from 


4 1 a 1 816985 


1 . 


fits and vapours ſeems now to be cloſed, 
Let not the diſpoſitions, by which it was 
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a London journey to a piece of brocade, 
was to fall into an byſteric. The reign of 


introduced and upheld, be found to ſurvive 
its fall. Let it ever be remembered, that 
ſhe who by teaſing, by wheedling, by fineſſe 


under any ſhape whatever, ſeeks to weary 


or to deceive her huſband into conſent or 


acquieſcence, acts no leſs plainly in oppoſi- 
tion to her duty of ſcriptural obedience, 


than ſhe would have done had ſhe driven 


him into compliance by the menaces and 


weapons of an Amazon. 
To preſerve unimpaired the affeRions of | 


her aſſociate, to convince him, that in his 
judgement of her character formed antece- 
.dently to marriage, he was neither blinded 


by partiality, nor deluded by artifice, will 
be the uniform ſtudy of every woman who 


conſults her own happineſs and the rules of 


Chriſtian duty. The ſtrongeſt attachment. 
will decline, if it ſuſpeQs that it is received 
with diminiſhed warmth. And the ſuſpi- 
cion will preſent itſelf to the mind of. a 

| huſband 
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Huſband who ſees not in the behaviour of 
his wife a continuance of that ſolicitude to 
render herſelf pleaſing 1o him, which he 
had experienced at the commencement of 
bl their union. The advice which has been 
publickly and ſeriouſly given, that a mar- 
ried woman ſhould ever conceal with care 
from her hafband the extent of her affec- 
tion for him, is happily too abſurd to gain 
many converts among women who really 
love thoſe to whom they are united; and 
too difficult to be frequently put in practice 
by wives of that deſcription, ſhould they 
Finn deſire to follow it. | 
Next 10 the attractions of virtue, the 
qualification which contributes, perhaps, 
more than any other to cherifh the tender 
feelings of regard, and to eſtabliſh connu- 
bial happineſs, is good temper. It is indeed 
itſelf a virtue. But if they on whom Pro- 
vidence, varying the ſources of moral pro- 
bation in different individuals has beſtow- 
ed ſweetneſs of temper with a ſparing hand, 
are not ſtrenuous and unremitting in their 
12 efforts to improve under the ene blef- 
i Fs bing. 
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ſing, the ſcanty ſtock; if, inſtead of con- | 
fidering a native failing as an intimation re- 
ſpeQing the quarter on which it is their 
eſpecial duty to be on their -guard, they 
convert it into an apology for captiouſneſs, 
peeviſhneſs, and violence ; what but do- 
meſtic miſery can be expected? A fretful 
woman is her own tormenter ; but ſhe is 
alſo a torment to every one around her, 
and to none ſo much as to her huſband. 
No day, no hour is ſecure. No incident 
is ſo trifling, but it may be wrought up 
into a family diſturbance. The Apoſtle's 
exclamation, © Behold, how great a matter 
« a little fire kindleth *, is in that houſe 
fully and continually exemplified. 


DISCRETION. 


Is a quality which the'Scriptures, as ſore- 
boding the frequent negle&t of it, and 
the miſerable conſequences of that 
neglett, have not overlooked. St. Paul, 


* James, iii. 5, 


F in 
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in his Epiſtle to Titus, after having dire&- 


ed that young women ſhould be inſtructed 
* to be ſober, to love their huſbands, to 
* love their children,” enjoins further, that 
they ſhould be taught * to be diſcreet *. 
It is to the mind what the every-day cloth- 


ing is to the body, requiſite under every 


viciſſitude to health, and propriety, and 
comfort. Its ſphere embraces every ſeaſon 
and every incident of life. At home and 
abroad, in the city and in the country, with 
intimates and with ſtrangers, in buſineſs and 
in leiſure, it is vigilant and active, and un- 


wearied. It is worthy of being inculcated 


with the more earneſtneſs on married wo- 
men, becauſe they appear in ſeveral re- 
ſpects to be in greater danger than the 
ſingle of being led by cuſtom, or hurried 
by inadvertence, to diſregard it. 

g | Cl- 
i POSSESSION OF ABILITIES. 


By writers, who have ſuggeſted many 


excellent rules of duty, and many uſeful 


1 admonitions 
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admonitions to the female ſex, it has been 
recommended to women ſtudiouſly to re- 
frain from diſcovering to their partners in 
marriage the full extent of their abilities 
and attainments, as a probable method of 


inducing the huſband to give the wife credit 


for greater talents and knowledge than ſhe 
poſſeſſes. This is not diſcretion, but art. 
It is diflimulation, it is deliberate impoſi- 
tion. It is a fraud, however, to which 


bappily there is no great encouragement, 


It could ſcarcely be practiſed long without 
detection, And it could not be detected 


vithout exciting in the breaſt of the delud- 


ed party, ſuch a degree of diſguſt at the 


deceitfulneſs of his aſſociate, as would 


overwhelm her, if ſhe retained a ſpark of 
ingenuouſneſs, virtue, or affection, with 
ſhame, with remorſe, and with anguiſh, 


There is yet another motive on which the 
| ſame advice has been founded. Men, it is 
ſaid, are not partial to women of ſtrong 
underſtandings, Jealous of that pre-emi- 


nence which they claim in depth of reſearch 
and ſolidity of judgement, they bear not in 


F 2 | any 
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any female, and leaſt of all in a wife, the 
moſt diſtant appearance of rivalſhip. Ad- 
L | mit for a moment the obſervation to be 
- well-founded. Is folly to be pretended, 
becauſe ſenſe may diſpleaſe? Becauſe a 
man is abſurd, is a woman to be a hypo- 
crite? The obſervation, however, taken 
in the unqualified acceptation in which it is 
commonly alleged, is by no means well 
founded. That it may be praQticable to 
ſhew occaſional inſtances of men, who are 
themſelves ſo deficient, either in under- 
ſtanding or in rational conſideration, as to 
feel mortified by thoſe proofs of unaffected 
intelligence ina wife, which ought to have 8 
placed her higher in their eſteem, I ac- 
knowledge. For there is not, perhaps, 
| any ſpecies of weakneſs, of thoughtleſſneſs, 
| or of pride, of which an example may not 
| be diſcovered. But in general it is not the | 
ſenſe that offends. It is ſome quality or fome | 
diſpoſition by which the ſenſe is accom. + | 
panied. It is ſome quality or diſpoſition 
i | which has no natural connection wih 
that 
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that ſenfe. It is one which that ſenſe 
ought to be employed in eradicating. It is 
one, which, if it continues to adhere to 
that ſenſe, adheres by the fault of the in- 
dividual herſelf. If, conformably to the 
example heretofore exhibited in polite life 
at Paris, a real or ſuppoſed eminence in 
intellectual endowments were generally to 
inflame a lady with a propenſity to erect 
herſelf into an idol for the votaries of ſci- 
ence and taſte to worſhip: were it to fill 
her with ambition to give audience to a 
levee of deiſtical philoſophers; to ſee her 
toilet ſurrounded with wits and witlings ; to 
pronounce to the liſtening circle her deci- 
fon on a manuſcript ſonnet ; and to appre- 
ciate the verſification and the point of the 
laſt new epigram which aſpired to divert 
the town; it would neither have been 
denied nor regretted that a female ſo 
qualified would, in this country, be deemed 
one of the leaſt eligible of wives, Such 
females, however, are phenomena rarely 

een in che meridian of Great Britain. 
EY 3 Further; 
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Further; if ſtrength of underſtanding in a 
woman is the ſource of pride and ſelf- 
ſufficiency ; if it renders her manners over- 
bearing, her temper irritable, her prejudices 
obſtinate; we are not to wonder that its 
effects are formidable to the other ſex, and 
eſpecially to him by whom they are with 
moſt frequency to be endured. But is ar- 
rogance, 1s impatience of contradiction, 1s 
reluctance to diſcern- and acknowledge 
error, the natural or the uſual fruit of ſtrong. 
ſenſe in the female mind? Undoubtedly 
not. In the mind where that fruit is thus 
produced, ſomething far more valuable than 
a powerful underſtanding is wanting. Let 
talents be graced with ſimplicity, with good 
feminine modeſty, and there is ſcarcely an 
huſband's heart which they vill not warm 
with delight. | 
. W 
WIT, KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING, 

If a fund of good ſenſe, larger than is 

commonly the lot of an individual, be 


allowed not to be unacceptable in a wife ; 
| | | | - 7. 0 
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yet wit, we are told, is a qualification which 
almoſt every huſband diſapproves in his part- 
ner. It is not to be concealed, that among 


women, no leſs than in the other ſex, there 


are individuals who deem themſelves poſ- 


ſeſſed of this attraftion, when, in fact, they 


have it not. If what a wife conceives to be 
wit ought to bear the name of flippancy and 


ofpertneſs; her huſband may be pardoned, 
though it ſhould. not fill him with rapture. 


If the dread of her breaking forth, in com- 
pany, into a rattle of nonſenſe and affec- 
tation keeps him perpetually fitting on 


thorns; he may be pardoned, though he 


ſhould wiſh that his wife had limited her 


deſire of mental attainments to the region 
of common ſenſe. 3 5 


While the heart is yet unoceupied, 
Caution, looking to the ſphere of domeſtie 


economy, draws a formidable picture of a 


learned and philoſophic wife. It repre- 
ſents her as one from whom due attention 
to houſehald affairs will. be expected in 
vain, It piQtures her as immerſed in her 
cloſet, and ' ſecluded in abſtraftion; or 


F 4  fallying | 
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: ſallying forth from her books only to en- 


gage in literary diſquifitions, and to ſtun 
her wearied mate vith ſonorous periods, 


and cumbrous terms of ſcience. But if we 


ſpeak of intelligent and well-informed wo- 
men in general, of women, who, without 


becoming abſorbed in the depths of erudi- 

tion, and loſing all eſteem and all reliſh for 
| ſocial duties, are diſtinguiſhed by a culti- 
_ vated underſtanding, a poliſhed taſte, and a 


memory ſtored with uſeful and elegant in- 


| formation; there appears no reaſon to 
_ dread, from the poſſeſſion of theſe endow- 


ments, a neglett of the duties of the miſtreſs 


| of a family, 
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Are you the miſtreſs of a family ? Fulfil 


te charge for which you are reſponſible. 


Attempt not to transfer your proper occu- 


| pation to a favourite maid, however tried 
may be her fidelity and her ſkill, Servants 


know not the amount of your huſband's in- 


come, nor of his debts, nor of his other in- 


cumbrances ; 
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cumbrances ; nor, if they knew all theſe 
things, could they judge what part of his 
revenue may reaſonably be expended in 
the departments with which they are con- 
cerned, Be frugal without parſimony ; 
ſave, that you may diſtribute. Study the 
comfort of all under your roof, even of 
the humbleſt inhabitant of the kitchen. 
Pinch not the inferior part of the family, to 
provide againſt the coſt of a day of ſplen- 
dour. Conſider the welfare of the ſervants 
of. your: own ſex as particularly committed 
to you. Encourage them in religion, and 
be active in furniſhing them with the means 
of inſtruction. Let not one tyranniſe over 
another. In hearing complaints, be pa- 
tient; in inquiring into faylts, be candid; 
in reproving, be temperate and unruffled. 
Let not your kindneſs to the meritorious 
terminate when they leave your houſe; 
but reward good conduR in them, and en- 
courage it in others, by ſubſequent acts of 
benevolence adapted to their circumſtances. 
Let it be your reſolution, when called upon 
to deſcribe the characters of ſervants who 

F 5 have 
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have quitted your family, to a& conſci- 
| entiouſly towards all the parties intereſted, 
neither aggravating nor diſguiſing the truth. 
And never let any one of thoſe whoſe qua- 
lifications are to be mentioned, nor of thoſe 
who apply for the account, find you ſe- 
_ duced from your 2 by N or 
by reſentment. | 


DOMESTIC EXPENCES. 


In all domeſtic expences, which are 
wholly, or in part, regulated by your opi- 

nion, beware that, while you pay a decent 
regard to your huſband's rank in ſociety, 
you are not hurried into oſtentation and 
prodigality by vanity lurking in yourbreaſt. 
To this end, examine well your own mo- 
tives to the bottom. Inſtead of ſquander- 
ing, in extravagance and parade, that pro- 
perty which ought partly to have been re- 
ſerved in ſtore for the future benefit of 
your offspring, and partly to have been 
liberally beſtowed for the preſent advantage 
of thoſe whom een or perſonal me- 
r rit, 


* 
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rit, or the general claims which diſtreſs has 
upon ſuch as are capable of removing it, 
entitle to your bounty; let it be your con- 
ſtant aim to obey the ſcriptural precepts of 
fobriety and moderation; let it be your 
delight to fulfil every office of unaffected 
benevolence. Pictute to yourſelf the diffi. 
culties, the calamities, the final ruin, in 
which tradeſmen, with their wives and 
children, are frequently involved, even by 
the delay of payments due to them from 
families to which they have not dared 
to refuſe credit. Subject not yourſelf in 
the ſight of God to the charge of being ac- 
ceſſary to ſuch miſeries. Guard by every 
fit method of repreſentation and perſuaſion, 
if circumſtances ſhould make them neceſ- 
ſary, the man to whom you are united 
from contributing to ſuch miſeries either 
by Are or by inadverience. 


TITLES AND ELEVATION. 


Women, who have been raiſed by mar- 
_ to the poſſeſſion of rank and apulence . 
* F 6 unknown 
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unknown to them before, are frequently 
the moſt oſtentatious in their proceedings. 
Yet a moderate ſhare of penetration might 
have taught them to read, in the example 
of others, the . ill ſucceſs of their own 
| ſchemes to gain reſpe& by diſplaying their 
elevation. All ſuch attempts ſharper the 
diſcernment and quicken the reſearches of 
envy ; and draw from obſcurity into pub- 
lic notice the circumſtances which pride 
and pomp are — — to bury in obli- 
vion. | 
Let your behaviour to all 3 your acquaint- 
ance be the refult of modeſty united with 
benevolence. If one of your neighbours, 
one who in a drawing-room was accuſtomed 
to be ranged below you, is fyddenly raiſed, 
in conſequence of a title' being conferred 
on her family, to pre-eminence in her 
turn; envy her not, love her not the! leſs, 
pant not for ſimilar advancement. You 
already enjoy a decoration, or, if you do 
not, the fault is your own, ſuperior to all 
the glories of the Peerage, © the ornament 
Is of a meek and quiet ſpirit,” If your 
TT | hufband 
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huſband ſhould happen to receive ſome 
acceſſion of dignity, let it not excite in 
your _mind one arrogant emotion, nor 
change your demeanour to your friends 
and neighbours. | 

Beware, leſt the acquiſition of honour 
ſhould create a defire of diſtinction, which 
- previouſly did not exiſt in your breaſt: 
She who, as long as her huſband was a 
commoner, was contented in her ſtation, 
has often been ſeen, when a peereſs, to be 
inflamed with tormenting eagerneſs to af. 
cend higher in the ſcale of nobility. 


FAMILY FEUDS, 


The remark has been made, and perhaps 
ith juſtice, that if attention be directed to 
the character and conduct of the different 
parts of families reſident in the vicinity of 
each other, it will commonly be found, that 
leſs cordiality prevails between the ladies 
than between their huſbands. It is certain, 
_ that neighbouring gentlemen are continu- 
ally ſet at variance by very unwarrantable 

cauſes; 
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cauſes: by petty offences unworthy of con- 
ſideration; by diverſities of opinion con- 
cerning points, of which each individual is 
entitled to judge for himſelf; by contending 
claims which ought to have been ſettled by 
amicable arbitration, or by an amicable re- 
ference to the deciſion of law. Treſpaſſes; 
real or ſuppoſed, on manerial rights; tranſ- 
greſſions againſt the ſublime code of fox- 
hunting juriſprudence; differences of ſen. 
timent as to the meaſures of thoſe who guide 
the helm of Government, or as to the no- 
mination of a candidate to reprefent ſome 
adjoining borough at an election: theſe are 
circumſtances frequently ſufficient openly 
to embroil half the gentlemen of the diſ- 
trict with their neighbours; or at leaſt to 
produce, while the ſemblance of friendſhip 
is upheld, the lurking malevolence of en- 
mity. By ſome of theſe caufes of diſa- 
greement even the female boſom is capable 
of being aftuated. And the ilt-will pro- 
duced by any'one of them in the breaft of 
the maſter of the family will generally dif- 
fuſe itſelf through the houſe, In addition 

to 
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to the ſhyneſſes and diſſenſions between 
ladies in the fame vicinity, which originate 
from theſe ſources, there are others ſpring- 
ing from that irritability reſpecting circum- 
ſtances of perſonal attention which, in the 
female ſex, is ſingularly conſpicuous. In 
all caſes where contempt and neglect are 
to be apprehended, women are far more 
quick-ſighted than men. And their anxiety 
on the ſubje& miſleads them, on a variety 
of occaſions, into ſuſpicions for which there 
is no foundation. When the mind is in 
this ſtate, if 2 viſit be not returned at the 
cuſtomary time, the delay (ſhould no 
ſtrong reaſon for it preſent itſelf at once 
to the expecting party) is attributed to faſ- 
tidiouſneſs and pride. If an invitation is 
not given at the time, or to the extent, 
which was ſecretly deſired, ſimilar motives 
are aſſigned. An obſcure or ambiguous 
expreſſion, uſed inadvertently, is twiſted 
into an injurious or a di{dainfu] meaning; 
Silence, or ſeriouſnefs of manner, proceed- 
ing from accidental thoughtfulneſs, or from 
ſome caſual viciſſiude of health, is con- 

ſtrued 
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ſtrued into premeditated coolneſs. Com- 
mon attentions of civility ſhewn towards a 
third perſon, are indignantly beheld as to- 
kens of deliberate preference. Hence 
ariſe prejudices. and antipathies, which 
years. may not be able to eradicate, Or 
filly affronts are taken on points of prece- 
dence, Becauſe a lady is uſhered into a 
room, or led forth to dance a minuet, be- 
fore another who deemed: herſelf ſuperior; 
the company is thrown into confuſion, and 
laſting hoſtilities take place between the 
parties. Yet the preference was perhaps 
given, where, according to the rules of eti- 
quette,.it was deſerved. Or the merits of 
the caſe, though determined erroneouſly, 
might be ſo-nearly balanced, that the whole 
aſſembled college of heralds would have 
been. perplexed to decide the queſtion, 
Where then is the ſpirit inculcated by the 

Apoſtle? © Let nothing be done through 
« ſtrife or vain-glory.; but in lowlineſs of 
« mind let each eſteem others better was 
« themſelves *.” 


e 65 » Philipp. „. 
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' TRAVELLING. 


The commodiouſneſs which now attends 
travelling, has rendered diſtant expeditions 
and long abſences from home far more fre- 
quent than they were in the days of our 
anceſtors. I do not ſpeak of the expence 
with which they are uſually attended ; 
though it is in many cafes a burden which 
preſſes heavily on private fortunes, and 
cripples the exertions and extinguiſhes the 
ardourof benevolence. Nor ſhall I enlarge. 
on the interruption of domeſtic habits and 
occupations, nor on the acquiſition of an 
unſettled, a tattling, and a meddling ſpi- 
rit : evils which ſpring from the cuſtom of 
e wandering” from place to place, no lefs 
than from that of © wandering from houſe 
« to houſe;“ and often diſplay themſelves 
in the former caſe on a wider ſcale, and in 
ſtronger characters, than in the latter. But 
the loſs of the power and opportunity of 
doing good, and the poſitive effects of a 
pernicious example, are points which muſt 
: not 
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not be overlooked. Home is the centre 
round which the influence of every married 
woman is principally accumulated. It is 
there that ſhe will naturally be known and 
reſpetted the moſt ; it is there, at leaſt, that 
ſhe may be more known and more reſpected 
than ſhe can be in any other place. Home 


too is the place where ſhe will poſſeſs 


peculiar means of doing good among the 
humbler clafſes of ſociety. All the fa- 
vourable circumſtances already mentioned, 
which ſurround her there, add fingular 


effiacy to her perſuaſions, to her recom- 
mendations, to her advice. Her habitual 


inſight into local events and local neceſ- 


fties, and her acquaintance with the cha- 
racters and the fituations of individuals, 


enable her to adapt the relief which ſhe 
affords to the merit and to the diſtreſs of 


the perſon aſſiſted. They who are fre- 


quently abſent from home, without an ade- 
quate cauſe, ſpontaneoufly abandon all 
theſe eſpecial means of benefiting their 
equals, their inferiors, poſſibly even their 


fuperiors; means which. Providence has 
5 we, committed 


| 
' 
| 


| 
' 
. 
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committed to them, in order that each. 


might be thus employed ; means for the 
due employment of which they will be, 
deemed reſponſible hereafter. Continually 
on the wing from one ſcene to another, they 
are like trees tranſplanted ſo often, that they 
take firm root no where. They appear 
covered with ſhewy verdure ; but they bear 
little fruit, The ties of conneQtion be- 
tween them and the vicinity are broken. 
With the upper ranks, their intereourſe is 
that of form and hurry ; to the lower, they 
are become diſtant, cold, and eſtranged. 


MUTUAL FAULTS. 


In the progreſs of matrimonial life it is 
ſcarcely poſſible but that the wife and the 
huſband will diſcover faults in each other, 
which they had not previouſly expeRted. 


The diſcovery is by no means a proof, in 


many caſes it is not even a preſumption, 


that deceit had originally been practiſed. 
The ſtream may have derived a debaſing 
tincture from the region through which it 


- 


5 1 has 
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has lately flowed. But the fault, whether | 


it did or did not exiſt while the parties were 
Gngle, by the ſolicitude of one of them, is 
now diſcerned. Whether perceived by 
the huſband in the wife, or by the wife in 
the huſband, to contribute by every be- 
coming method to its removal, is an act of 
duty ſtriftly incumbent on the diſcoverer. 
Let her beware of diſcouraging him, by 
irritability of temper, or by inconſiderate 
proneneſs to miſconſtruction, from com- 
municating to her his opinion, when he be- 


lieves that ſhe has fallen, or is in danger of 


falling, into error. To point out failings 
in the ſpirit of kindneſs, is one of the 
cleareſt indications of friendſhip. It is, 
| however, one of thoſe delicate offices from 
which friendſhip may the moſt eaſily be de- 
terred. If a huſband finds his endeavours 
to diſcharge 1 it frequently miſconceivedz if 
be ſees them uſually producing perturba- 


tions difficult to be allayed, and extending, 


far and wide beyond the original ſubject of. 
diſcuſſion; he may learn to think it wiſer to 
let an evil exiſt in ſilence, than to attempt 

| to 


—— — — — — 


| 


againſt captiouſneſs and prejudice ; for had 
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to obviate it at the hazard of a greater. 


Let him not be thought partial and un- 
warrantably ſtrict, if he ſhould chance to 
obſerve, and to obſerve with ſome indica- 
tions of diſquietude, a failing, when exem- 


plified by his wife, which in other women 


he had ſcarcely regarded. Is it ſurpriſing 


that he ſhould be alive to circumſtances in 


the conduct of the perſon moſt intimately 
connected with him, which affected him 
little or not at all in a more diſtant relation, 
in an acquaintance, in a ſtranger? It ſome- 
times happens, when a married woman has 


not been led to attend to conſiderations 
ſuch as thoſe which have now been ſuggeſt- 


ed, that advice which, if given by the huſ- 
band, would not have met with a favoura- 
ble acceptation, 1s thankfully received from 
others, To know that this ſtate of things 
is poſſible ſhould be a leſſon to the buſband 
againſt miſconduct and imprudence; for 


to them its exiſtence may be owing. But 


let it alſo be to the wife an admonition 


ſhe 
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ſhe been free from them, it could not have 


exiſted, 


VISITING, 


There ſeems at preſent to be an opinion 
gaining ground in high life, that in viſit- 
ing, no leſs than in amuſements, it is 


necefſary that all polite ladies ſhould go 


every whither; an opinion among the 


moſt pernicious of thoſe which pervade 
the modern ſyſtem of faſhionable manners. 
Hence it ariſes that women of the moſt 
amiable and excellent character are often 


ſeen to frequent routs, and other fimilar - 


meetings, in houſes, the miſtreſſes of which 
they hold in merited contempt and abhor- 
rence. This conſequence alone might be 
ſufficient to manifeſt the miſchievous tend- 
ency of the opinion from which-it flows. 
But the ſame erroneous perſuaſion con- 
tributes alſo to confirm many women in 
their practice of hurrying, evening after 
evening, from company to company, 
| | | 5 from 
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from diverſion to diverſion ; deprive them 
of all defire and all opportunity of re- 
flection on the tempers and diſpoſitions 
of their own hearts; and incapacitates 
them for tranquil recreations and rational 
employments, 


CHAPTER 


„ 


CHAPTER AI. 


DUTIES OF MATRIMONIAL LIFE, WITH 
A VIEW TO SITUATIONS AND ' 
CIRCUMSTANCES. | 


THE refleQions which have hitherto 
been made on the duties of married women, 
have had little reference to particularities 


of rank or fituation. London and the- 


country, elevated rank and a middle ſta- 
tion, differ ſo widely from each other, that 


ſome good may reſult from enforcing the 


obligations ſeverally reſulting from each of 
them. 1 


A LONDON RESIDENCE—HIGH LIFE. 


London is the centre to which almoſt all 


the individuals who fill the upper and mid- 
dle ranks of ſociety are ſucceſſively attract- 
ed, Hence a large and widely diſperſed 
IN POLE VE a and 


| 


1 
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and a continually encreaſing acquaintance 
is the natural conſequence of a reſidence in 


town, If a married lady ſuffers herſelf to 
be drawn into the ſyſtem of proceeding, to 
which ſuch an acquaintance is likely to 
lead; uſeful occupations and improving 
purſuits are either at an end, or are carried 
on with extreme diſadvantages, multiplied 
interruptions, declining activity, ardour, 
and ſatisfaction. Invitation ſucceeds invi- 


tation; engagement preſſes on engage- 


ment : etiquette offers, form accepts, and 
indifference aſſumes the air of gratitude 
and rapture. Thus a continual- progreſs 
is made in the looks, the language, and the 
feelings of infincerity, It may, indeed, be 
generally ſtated, that in the capital, the thirſt - 
of admiration and the love of eminence 


are there rouſed by incitements far more 


powerful than any other place could ſupply. 
Hence, whatever be the object to which 
female ambition is directed; whether it 


aſpires to be conſpicuous as the leader of 


faſhion and the oracle of politeneſs; or as 
the ſtately aſſociate of rank and dignity, to 
G | outſhine 
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outſhine all its competitors in the diſplay of 
magnificence; or to anticipate them in the 
knowledge of political tranſactions, and 
drive them from the field in every ſtruggle 
for the acquiſition of political favours; it is 
in the metropolis that it hurries its votary 
to unparallelled extremes of folly, of pride, 
ol envy, of extravagance. The eſtimation 
in which the Scriptures bold ſuch paſſions 
and ſuch conduR, or, to ſpeak with more 
propriety, the judgements there denounced. 
againſt them cannot be miſtaken. Let us 
for once attend to advice from the mouth of 
a. Pagan, addreſſed to the ladies of the 


moſt polite city of antient times. Be 


e ambitious of attaining thoſe virtues which 
« are the principal ornaments of your ſex. 
« Cheriſh your inſtructive modeſty; and 
« look upon it as your higheſt commenda- 
« tion not to be the ſubje& of public! diſ- 


« courſe v. _ 


2 Speech of Pericles to the Atvenian women. Thu- 
cydides, Book 1 ii. 


VICES' 
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VICES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


One of the duties which require to be 

| expreſs]y ſtated as incumbent on ladies who 
paſs a large portion of the year in the me- 
tropolis, and eſpecially on ladies of rank 
and influence, 1s the following; to endea- 
vour to improve the general tone of ſocial 
intercourſe, and particularly in the article 
of .amuſements. Let them exchange the 
vaſt and promiſcuous aſſemblages, which 
now crowd their fuite of rooms from even- 
ing almoſt to day-break, for ſmall and ſele& 
parties, to which a virtuous character ſhall 
be a neceſſary introduction, and in which 
virtuous friendſhip and rational entertain- 
ment may be enjoyed. Let them diſcoun- 
tenance the prevailing ſyſtem of late hours, 
which undermine the conſtitution, and 
entail languor and idleneſs on that period 
of the day, which they who have not 
adopted the modern and deſtructive cuſtom I 
of late-riſing know to be the moſt delight - 
ful and the moſt uſeful. Let them ſet up a 
G2 ſtandard 
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ſtandard againſt play, faſhionable follies, 
and enſnaring cuſtoms; and unite the in- 
nocent pleaſures of improving and enter- 
taining ſociety with the ſmalleſt poſſible ex- 
pence of time, money, and domeſtic order. 
The benefits which might accrue to the 
youth of both ſexes, from the amelioration 
of the general ſtate of meetings for purpoſes 
of converſation and amuſement in polite 
circles, are incalculable. The proſpect of 
a happy ſetilement in life for individuals, 
their domeſtic conduR, their domeſtic com- 
fort, the manners and habits of various 
claſſes of the community prone to imbibe 
the opinions and to copy the example of 
their immediate ſuperiors; all theſe are cir- 
cCumſtances which that amclioration would 
contribute to improve. 72 


! 
j 


* 
MORALS OF SERVANTS. 


In the metropolis, the morals of ſervants 
are expoſed to extraordinary dangers. By 
common temptations they are there beſet 
more powerfully than in the country; and 
have 
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have alſo to contend with others peculiar 
0 the capital. Vet it is, perhaps, in Lon- 
don that they receive the leaſt attention 
from maſters and miſtreſſes of families. 
The proper inference to be drawn from 
theſe facts is obvious. Act conformably 
to it in all points. Let not your domeſtics 
of either ſex be ſuffered to depend ſor a 
part of their emoluments on the perquiſites 
of gaming. Let them be guarded to the 
utmoſt of your power againſt the ir- 
reparable miſchiefs, which attend the prac- | 
tice of inſuring in ſtate lotteries -. 


Loss or MODESTY. 


To enumerate all the evils of the metro. 
polis would, perhaps, be as irkſome to re- 
late as it is to read. But we cannot paſs 
over the loſs of that inſtinctive modeſty, fo 
deſerving of being chenſhed; impercepti- 


For ſome account of thoſe miſchiefs, ſee the & Trea- 
«tiſe on the Tolice ann 
abg—1 6g, Cs | 
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bly worn away by the ſhameleſſneſs with 
which vice, confident in its numbers, there 
ſhews its face abroad; as well as by the 
ſoftening appellations which faſhion, enliſt- 
ed in the ſervice of profligacy, has deviſed 
for the moſt flagrant breaches of the laws 
of God and man. It ought to be added, 
that men of worth are, in numberleſs caſes, 
highly cenſurable for the little regard which 
they evince to female delicacy even in 
their own families, by the ſubjects of con- 
verſation which they introduce or purſue. 


A LONDON RESIDENCE—THE CITY, 

Ladies who, being united to men occu- 
pied in the tranſactions af trade and buſineſs, 
find themſelves reſident in the city, often 
ſhewthemſelves extremely difſatisfed with 
their ſituation. Accumulating riches! re- 
pay them not for the apprehenſion of im- 
puted vulgarity. Each wearies her huſ- 
band. with importunate earneſtneſs that be 
- would renounce the . N profits of the 
YES Watt”. ; - n 
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counting-houſe and the ſnhop, which he is 
now wealthy enough to deſpiſe; and ex- 
change the ungenteel dulneſs of Lombard- 
ſtreet for the modiſh vicinity of the Court. 
Aﬀetting to look down on the polite world, 
deriding the barren rent-rolls of encum- 
bered eſtates, apparent to their imaginations 
through the veil of ſuperficial ſplendour ; 
they are eager to ape the follies and to 
crowd into the ſociety of the gilded ſwarm 
which” they would, ſeem to hold in con- 
tempt. - Ladies of faſhion in the mean time 
are exulting, at the other end bf the town, 
that the hands of their huſbands were never 
contaminated with the filthy gains of com- 
merce ; and delight in turning into ridicule 
the awkward efforts of the citizen's wife to- 
rival the rout and the public breakfaſt of 
the Peereſs, by expence void of propriety, 
and pomp deſtitute of taſte. It is thus that 
pride and envy, diſplaying themſelves un- 
der oppoſite forms, are equally conſpieu- 
ous in both parties. OW 5 
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COLDNESS OF BEHAVIOUR. 


The habits of life which prevail in the 
metropolis, and particularly in faſhionable 
families, are, in ſeveral reſpeQs, totally re- | 
pugnant to the cultivation of affection and 
connubial happineſs. The huſband and 

the wife are ſyſtematically kept aſunder. | 
If they find themfelves brought together in 
mixed company, to be mutually cold, in- | 
_ attentive, and forbidding, is politenels, | 
But thoſe perſons who are ſolicitous to pre- | 
ſerve affeQion, will do well to cheriſh the | 
outward manifeſtations, of regard. Be it | 
admitted, on the one hand, that it is poſſible 
to diſguſt by an ill-timed diſplay of the 1 
Familiarity of fondneſs. But let it be re- 
membered, on the other, that to diſguiſe the 
natural-feelings of the heart under the ſyſ- 
tematic reſtraints of aſſumed coldneſs, i is 
offenſive to every rational obſerver; at va- 
riance with ſimplicity and ingenuouſneſs of 
charadter; and ultimately ſubverſive of the 
tenderneſs of affeQion both in the party 

| which 


| 
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which praQtiſes the diſguiſe, and in the 


perſon towards whom it is prattiſed. 


WIVES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


The influence of faſhion, "which of late 
has unhappily contributed in the metropolis 


to ſeparate the huſband and the wife, would 
have flowed in a more beneficial channel, ; 
had it been applied to draw cloſer the bands 
of domeſtic ſociety. The wives of lawyers, 
of phyſicians, and of ſeveral other deſcrip- 
tions of men, are ſeldom allowed a large K. 


ſhare of the company of their huſbands, 


While the latter are occupied abroad by 


* 


profeſſional buſineſs,” the former are left 


expoſed to the temptations of a diſſi pated ; 


capital, temptations which borrow ſtrength 


from the wearineſs of a ſolitude at home. 
Hence the duty of the wife to render home, 


by the winning charms of her behaviour, 
attractive and delightful to her huſband, de- 


rives additional force. Let her conſider. 
ae numberſeſs temptations to vice, to pro- 


G5. | ; fuſion,” 
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ſuſion, to idle dauere with which he is 
| As e 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


A lady, when ſhe leaves London, ought 
to be careful not to corrupt the country by 
the introduction of fooliſh and culpable 
faſhions. Her example, whichever way it 
turns, is likely to have conſiderable weight. 
If ſhe imports a cargo of modiſh follies and 
modiſh vices, they will ſoon be diffuſed 
throughout the diſtrict in which ſhe reſides. 
If ſhe neither introduces them herſelf, nor 
- adopts them though they ſhould be intro- 
duced into the vicinity ; her friends and 
ber acquaintance, thoſe who ſee her and 
thoſe who hear of her, will then dare not to | 


give into them. oth 


, : 


j 


CENSORIOUSNESS. | | 


Among perſons of the female ſex who 


reſide e in the country, and at. the 
4 0 gong +- I _ fame 


\ 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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ſame time poſſeſs few opportunities of mix- 
ing with poliſhed and intelligent ſociety, 
errors and failings originate, no leſs than 
among men, from. the want of enlarged 
ſentiments and a greater knowledge of the 
world. The conduct of others, eſpecially 
of thoſe who move in a higher circle, is 
judged with acrimony. Little allowance 
is made for unſeen motives and unknown 
circumſtances. In ſmall towns, and in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the ſpirit of de- 
traction ever appears with ſingular vehe- 
mence. Here the ſmallneſs of the circle 
renders: all who” move in it univerſally 
known to each other, The objects on 
which Curiofity can exerciſe her talents are 
ſo few, that ſhe never withdraws her eye 
from any of them long: and ſhe already 
knows fo much reſpecting each, that ſhe 
cannot reſt until ſhe has learned every 
thing. Nor is this all. Among the fe- 
males who are acting their parts on ſo 
narrow a ſtage, claſhings, and competitions, 
and diſſenſions, will have been frequent; 
and pages of antient date are revived to 

a G 6 ſupply 
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ſupply food for "preſent maleyolence and ; 
knead 


1 ABSURD DRESS. | 


0 ey 


"A -ptopenticy to puſh faſhions in nes 
abſurd extremes is alſo very frequent in 
country towns. Ladies who have been 
converſant with the polite world know 
that, however generally a particular mode 
may be prevalent, much latitude is ſtill left 
to inclination and taſte; and that a mode- 
rate degree of conformity is always ſuffici- 
ent to ward off the charge. of ſingularity. 
But they who have feen leſs, or have been 
leſs obſervant, are in common ſo little 
aware either of this truth, or of the preciſe 


Units within which the exiſting mode js cir- 


cumſeribed, that in their zeal to outvie each 
other, and their dread of falling ſhort of 

the pattern exhibited in high life, they puſh 
their attempts at imitation to a prepoſterous 

exceſs. And while they are exulting in 
the thought that their head-dreſs is con- 
ſtructed, and their gown cut out and trim- 
8 8 | med, 


| 
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med, preciſely according tothe lateſt model 
exhibited at court ; they would find, if they 
could tranſplant themſelves into a public 
room in the metropolis, their appearance 
an extravagant caricature of the decorations 
of which they had conceived it to be an ac- 
curate reſemblance. 

Some of the duties and temptations 
e pertaining to different married 
women, in conſequence of profeſſional dif- 
ferences in the ſituations of their huſbands, 
remain to be conſidered. 


WIVES OF CLERGYMENs | ©” 


It may be proper to direct our attention, 
in the firſt place, to the wives of clergymen. 
Not that any one of the virtues, which 
ought to ornament the wife of a clergyman, 
is not alſo required of every woman. But, 
if he whoſe office it is to guide others from 
the follies and corruptions of the world into 
the way of ſalvation, to “let his light ſo 
« ſhine before men, that they may ſee his 
„good works and glorify,” by imitating 
a tem, 
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them, * his Father who is in heaven *,“ 
forgets that branch of his ſacred function; 
if he indulges, I will not ſay in groſs vices; 
but in thoſe lighter inſtances of miſcondutt, 
which are yet ſufficient to evince that reli- 
gion holds not an undiſputed predominance 
in his heart; the dulleſt underſtanding is 
quick-ſighted enough to diſcern his faults, 
and to avail itſelf of the pretences which 
they may be repreſented as affording for 
- criminal indulgences in others. This ob- 
ſervation may be extended in a certain de-- 

gree to the example diſplayed by his family, 
more eſpecially to that exhibited by his 
wife. Is ſhe aſpiring, vain, giddy, calumni- 
ons, avaricious, or unforgiving ? She tranſ- 
greſſes the laws of her Saviour, and diſre- 
gards the fpirit of the Goſpel, with ſtrong cir- 
cumſtances of aggravation ; and contributes 
not a little to leſſen the general effect of her 
huſband's inſtruttions from the pulpit: On | 
che other hand, if religion has its genuine 
elſeft on her manners ah diſpolttions; if 
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it renders her humble and mild, benevolent 
and candid, ſedate, modeſt, and devout; 
if it withdraws her inclinations from 
faſhionable foibles and faſhionable ex- 
pences; if it leads her to activity in ſearch- 
ing out and alleviating the wants of the 
neighbouring poor; and in promoting, ac- 
cording to her ſituation and ability, ſchools 
and other inſtitutions for the advancement 
of religion, and the encouragement of in- 
duſtry among the children in the dioceſe or 
the pariſh committed to her hufband ; ſhe is 
a © fellow-labourer” with him in the | 
Goſpel.” She prepares the hearts of all 
who liſten to his inſtructions and exhorta- 
tions to receive them without prejudice ; and 
attracts others to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
by the amiable luſtre which it diffuſes round 
herſeh; :- s 233 


aa 


7 
l } 
„ 


orricilt wivss! 


- The wife of an officer in the add ho 
the military ſervice is, in ſeveral. reſpects, 
G to moral trials of conſiderable mag - 


| nitude. 
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nitude.. In time of war ſhe is left to; en 

dure the anxieties of a long ſeparation from 
her huſpand, while he is: toiling on the 
ocean, or contending in a- diſtant quarter 
of the globe with the bullets of the enemy, 
and the maladies of the climate. When. 
the huſband is fighting the battles of 
his country, the whole management of the 
domeſtic economy of his family devolves 
upon his wife. In her whole demeanour, 
let her guard againſt every ſymptom of 
levity, every trace of inadvertence, which: 
might give riſe to the miſconceptions of ig - 
norance, or awaken the cenſorious tongue 
of malice. Let it be her conſtant object 
tat, if it ſhall pleaſe the divine Providence 

to reſtore her, huſband, ſhe may, preſent. 
berſelf before him at leaſt as worthy of his 
eſteem and love as ſhe was when he left 
her. The wife of the military officer has 
ſometimes to encounter. new and peculiar: 
temptations, at times when ſlie is not "10 

rated from her huſband. Various cireum- 
ſtances frequently concur: to lead her 
chrough the viciſſitudes of a wandering life; 
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in accompanying him ſucceſhvely from one 
country town where he is quartered to 
another; and occaſionally fix her during the 
time of war in the vicinity of the camp 
where his regiment is poſted. Feminine 
reſerve, delicacy of manners, and even de- 
licacy of ſentiment, are in extreme danger - 
of being worn away by living in habits of 
familiar intercourſe with a crowd of of- 
ficers; among whom it is to be expected 
that there will be ſome who are abſolutely 
improper, and more who are very undeſfira- 
ble aſſociates. Duty and affedtion may in 
certain caſes render it neceſſary, that a 
married lady ſhould ſtand the brunt of theſe 
temptations. But the conſequent danger 


ſhould excite her to unwearied and univer- _ 


ſal circumſpection ; and warn her to culti- 
vate with unremitting vigilance thoſe habits 
of privacy, and of uſeful and methodical 
employment, without which female diffi. - 
dence, purity of heart, and a capacity for 
the enjoyment and the communication of 
domeſtic happineſs, will n be found 
to ſurvive. 

Taz 
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THE WIr E OF A MANUFACTURER, OY 
of a perſon engaged in any branch of trade 
produQtive of confiderable gain, is likewiſe 
fubjected by her own ſituation and that of 

her hufband to moral duties : and trials, 
which require to be briefly noticed. If 
her huſband has raiſed himſelf by ſucceſs in 
his bufineſsto a ſtate of afluence and credit, 
ſhe becomes ambitious to diſplay ber newly- 
acquired wealth in the parade of dręſs, in 
coſily furniture, in luxurious entertain- 
ments. But if from the operation of abſurd 
and arrogant prejudices, which, though far 
leſs prevalent in modern times than hereto. 
fore, are not yet wholly extinguiſhed, ſhe: 
is occaſionally treated by ladies of ſuperior- 
rank and fortune with the ſupercilious airs 
reſerved to be exhibited towards thoſe who- 
have recently emerged into opulence ;. in- 
ſtead of proving by her conduct the juſtice 
ol the Scriptural admonition, that “before 
„ henour is humility “,' ſhe fails not to- 
convince them that her pride is equal to- 


* Proverbs,, xv. 33. 
© Bp their 
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their own. The diſgracefulneſs and the | 
guilt of theſe unchriſtian tempers appear in 
the deepeſt colours of deformity, when con- 
traſted with the behaviour of thoſe women 
who are feen to retain, after the largeſt ac- 
ceſſions of riches and conſequence, the un- 
aſſuming manners, the meekneſs of diſpo- 
fition, the ſame principles, the fame attach- 
ments, by which _ were POP 
diſtinguiſhed. : 

When a large hace er a con- 
unnd of poor families into iis immediate 
vicinity, let the wife of che owner con- 
tinually bear in mind that to their toil her 
opulence is owing. ' Let her remember that 
the obligations between the labourer and 
his employer are reciprocal. With cordial 
activity let her unite with her huſband, in 
all ways compatible with the offices of her 
ſex, to promote the comfort and welfare of 
his dependents by liberal charity adapted 
to their reſpective wants, and by all other 
means which perſonal inſpe&ion and inquiry 
may indicate as conducive to the preſerva- 

=; 14-40 


the methods which have been pointed out, 
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tion of their health, and the improvement 


of their moral and religious character. 


A ſimilar obligation reſts on the wives 
of 'TRADESMEN IN GENERAL, in propor- 
tion to the ability and the opportunities 
which they poſſeſs of benefiting, in any of 


the families of the workmen employed by 
their huſbands. If a woman has herſelf the 


ſuperintendence and management of the 
ſhop, let induſtry, punRuality, accuracy in 
keeping accounts, the ſcrupulouſneſs of 
; boneſty ſhewing itſelf in a ſteady abhorrence 
of every manœuvre to impoſe on the 


cuſtomer, and all other virtues of a com- 


vs mercial character which are. reducible to- 
- praflice in her ſituation, diſtinguiſh. her 


conduct. If her occupation. be ſuch as to 
occaſion young women to be placed under 
her roof as aſſiſtants in her buſineſs, or for 
the purpoſe of acquiring the knowledge of 
it; let her behave to them with the kindneſs 
of a friend, and watch over their principles 
and moral behaviour wich che ſolicitude of. 
ener BN) 
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CHAPTER XII 


PARENTAL DUTIES, 


O all the duties incumbent on man- 
Kind, there are none which recommend 
_ themſelves more powerfully. to natural 
reaſon than thoſe of the parent. And 
the firſt of | thoſe which nature points 
out to the mother is to be herſelf the nurſe 
of her own offspring. In ſome inſtances, 
however, the diſcharge of it would be at- 
tended with a riſk to her own health greater 
than ſhe ought to encounter when it can 
be avoided. Inevery ſuch caſe the gene- 
ral obligation ceaſes. But ſpontaneouſly 
to transfer to a ftranger, as modern exam 
ple difQtates, the office of nurturing your 
child, when your health and ſtrength are 
adequate to the undertaking ;i to transfer 

it that your indolence may not be diſturbed, 

q or 
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or that your paſſion for amuſement may 
not be crippled in its exertions; is to 
evince a moſt ſhameful. degree of ſelfiſn- 
neſs and unnatural. inſenſibility. 


INFANT TUITION. 


When the dawning intelle& begins to 
unfold itſelf, the office of parental inſtruc- 
tion commences. The diſpoſitions of a 
child are-ſuſceptible of very early culture: 
and much trouble and much unhappineſs 
may be prevented by nipping in the bud 
the firſt ſhoots of caprice, obſtinacy, and 
paſſion. 

By degrees the young pupil acquires the 
capacity of underſtanding the general rea- 
ſons of the parents* commands, denials, 
commendations, and reproofs: and they 
ſhould be communicated in moſt cafes in 
wWjhich they can be comprehended. Per- 
fett freedom from irritability and caprici- 
 ouſnels, patience not weary of attending to 

minute objects and minute opportunities, 


and 
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and ſteadineſs never to be won by mere 
entreaty, or teaſed by importunity, from 
its original right determination, are among 
the qualifications at all periods, and eſpe- 


cially at the period of which we now ſpeak, 


eſſential to the parent. 


As childbood advances, the opening fa- - 


culties are employed under maternal direc- 
tion on the rudiments of knowledge. The 


parent in theſe days poſſeſſes, in the variety 


of elementary tracts of modern date, advan- 


tages of which, when ſhe herſelf was a 


child, her preceptreſs was deſtitute. The 
firſt principles of religion are inculcated in 
a mode adapted to intereſt attention; and 
information on many other ſubjects is 
couched under the form of dialogue and 
narrative ſuited to the comprehenſiomand 
amuſing to the imagination of the pupil. 
A proper ſeledtion from the multitude of 
little publications, differing 'materially as 
to intrinſic worth, requires no large por- 
tion of time and trouble. Where caution 
is eaſy, negligence is in the fame Am 
tion reprehenſible. | 


The 
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of bringing up his daughters. 
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The time now arrives, when the regular 
buſineſs of education, in all its branches, is 
to begin; and the great queſtion, whether 


it ſhall be conducted at home or abroad, is 


to be decided. The grounds on which 


that point is to be determined, have been 
. ſufficiently diſcuſſed already®. The chap- 


ter alluded to, although it pertains exclu- 


ſively to the education of girls, yet the ge- 
neral principles there illuſtrated may be 
applied to the caſe of boys. The ſuperior 
acquaintance which the huſband poſſeſſes 


with the habits and purſuits of active life, 


will entitle his judgement to the ſame pre- 
ponderance in determining the ſcheme of 


their education, as, for ſimilar reaſons, he 


will commonly do well to give to the opi- 


nion of his wife with reſpe& to the mode 


* Chap, III. 


EDUCATION 


1 
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EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 


f domeſtic circumſtances be ſuch, that 
the girls are to be ſent to a boarding- ſchool, 
let not the mother be influenced in her 
choice by the example of high life and fa- 
ſhion. Let her remember what are the 


objects of prime importance in education, 


and give the preference to the ſeminary 
| where they are melt likely to be thoroughly 
attained, Her child's happineſs in this 
world and jn futurity is to be deemed at 
ſtake. The\ſecondary objeQs of education 


may in a com degree be obtained in 


almoſt every place. Let the opportuni- 


nes which vacations furniſh be watchfully 
employed in ſupplying what is defective, 
in correaing what is erroneous, in ſtrength- 
ening what is valuable, in the inſtruction 


conveyed and the ſentiments inculcated at 


the ſchool. And let the inſtructors be en- 
couraged to general exertion, and to the 
greateſt exertion in- points of the higheſt 
concern, by perceiving. that the progreſs of 


H the 
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the pupil in the various branches of im- 
provement is obſerved with a ſteady and 
a diſcriminating eye. 

It can ſcarcely be neceſſary to obſerve 
chat if a daughter is educated at home, and 
recourſe is had to the aſſiſtance of a gover- 

neſs, much care is. requiſite in the choice. 

To meet with a perſon tolerably qualified, 

as to mental accompliſhments, is ſometimes 

not an eaſy taſk. But to find: the needfal 
accompliſhments united with ductility, with 

a placid temper, and with active principles 

of religion, is a taſk of no ſmall labour; 

and a taſk deſerving of the labour which it 
requires. Let the aſſiſtant be ever treated 
with friendly kindneſs. But let her be 
kept attentive to the duties of her office 
by the ſuperintending vigilance of the pa- 
rent. Andlet the parent, now that ſhe is 
relieved from much of the bulineſs of the 
ſchool- room, be the more afliduous in 
thoſe maternal occupations, in which the 
governeſs will probably afford her leſs ſub- 
ſtantial aid, the regulation of the daughter's 
diſpoſitions, . 
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diſpoſitions, and the improvement of her 
heart, 

In the GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN, 
the principle of fear as well as that of love 
is to be employed. There are parents, 
eſpecially mothers, who, from an amiable 
but extreme apprehenſion of damping filial 
attachment by the appearance of ſeverity, 
are deſirous of excluding the operation of 
the former. But the imperfections of 
mortality muſt be put off, before we can 
arrive at that ſtate, in which © perfect love? 
« caſteth out fear.” In like manner, as 
reaſon unfolds itſelf, and Chriſtian views 
Open to the mind, the child will ſtand leſs 
and leſs in need of poſitive control, and 
will be more powerfully attuated by an 
affectionate earneſtneſs to gratify the pa- 
rent's defire. But as long as the rights of 
parental authority ſubſiſt, the impreſſion of 
awe, originally ſtamped on the boſom of 
the offspring, is not to be conſidered as 
uſeleſs. Children are diſtinguiſhed from 


* 1 John iv. 18, | | 
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each other by ſtriking differences in the 


bent of their inclinations, and in the ſtrength 


of their paſſions. Fear, therefore, is an 
inſtrument more frequently needful in the 
management of ſome than in that of others. 
But it ought never to be employed by it- 
ſelf. Whenever reproof, reſtraint, or any 


mode of puniſhment is requiſite, ſtill let 
affection be viſible. Let it be ſhewn not 


only by calmneſs of, manner and benevo- 


| lence of expreſſion, proofs which may ap- 


pear not very concluſive to the child at the 
time when it is experiencing the effects of 
parental diſpleaſure ; but alſo by ſtudying 


to convince the underſtanding of the pu- 


pil, both that the cenſure and the infliction 


are deſerved, and that they are intended 
| ſolely for the ultimate good of the offender, 


= 


PARTIALITY, 


Let not maternal love degenerate into 
partiality. Children are in no reſpe& more 
quickſighted than in diſcovering prefer- 
ences in the behaviour of their parents. It 
18 
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d not partiality in a mother to feel a tem- 
porary preference in a cale where merit 
demands it. Nor is it in all caſes wrong 
to avow the preference, for the purpoſe of 
exciting the leſs deſerving to progreſſive 
induſtry and virtue. For that very pur- 
pole, and allo to preclude miſconception, 
it ought to be avowed whenever you per- 
ceive the exiſtence of it to be ſuſpected. 
But beware of teaching your children to 
vie with each other; for it is to teach them 
envy and malevolence. Point out, at fit 
opportunities, to thoſe who have not done 
their duty, the proper conduct of thoſe 
who have performed it; but proceed no 
farther. Urge no compariſon; provoke 
no competition. An eminent moral writer“, 
adverting to two oppoſite but unneceſſary 
evils in the ſyſtem of education, has point- 
edly obſerved; © I would rather have the 
© rod to be the general terror to all to 
make them learn, than tell a child, if you 


* Dr. Johnſon—Sce Boſwell's Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, ad edit. p. 10g. | 
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edo thus or thus, you will be more eſteemed 
than your brothers or ſiſters. By ex- 
< citing emulation and compariſons of ſu- 
e periority, you lay the foundation of laſt- 
ing miſchief. You make brothers and 
e liſters hate each other.” 


ARTFUL DISPOSITION. 


If I were required to ſingle out from 

- the failings, which invade the boſom of 
childhood, that which from the facility with 
Which it is acquired and nurtured, and 
from its inſidious, extenſive, and durable 
effects on the character which it taints, 
calls for the moſt watchful attention from 
parental ſolicitude; that to which in my 
apprehenſion the diſtinction would be due, 
is Art. Other faults uſually diſcloſe them- 
ſelves by indications viſible to common, 
eyes. This is frequently found capable o 
eluding even the glance of penetration; 
and of concealing not only itſelf, but al- 
moſt every other defefof heart and con- 
duct with which it is aſſociated. In the 
FEI ON e dawn 
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dawn of life it is often encouraged by the 
leſſons + inſtilled by ſervants, - who teach 
children to diſguiſe from their parents by 


indirect falſchood petty acts of miſcondutt 


and diſobedience. | 

Openneſs in acknowledging improper 
behaviour of any kind, is a diſpoſition - 
to which a child ought from infancy to be 
led by the- principles both of duty and of 
affection. To accept ſpontaneous confeſ- 
ſion as a ſatisfadtion for every fault would 
not be to cheriſh virtue, but to foſter guilt 
by teaching it a ready way to impunity, 
But an immediate and full avowal ought 
ever to be admitted as a ſtrong circumſtance 
of palliation ; and the refuſal or negle@ of 
it to be noticed as the addition of a ſecond 
and a heavy fault to the former, 


ERRORS TO BE COUNTERACTED, 


During the years when both the body 
and the mind are to acquire the firmneſs 
which will be eſſential to each in the ſtrug- 


9 and temptations of life, let not your 


H4 offspring 
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offspring be enfeebled and corrupted by 
habits of effeminate indulgence. Letthem 


beaccuſtomed to plain food, fimple clothing, 
5 early and regular hours; to abundant ex- 
erciſe in the open air; and to as little re- 


gard ol the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons as is con- 


ſiltent with realonable attention to health. 


Let them be guarded againſt indulging ti- 


midity; and more eſpecially againſt affected 


apprebenſions, to which girls are frequently 
prone. Let humanity and mildnefs be 


among the principles impreſſed moſt early 


on their hearts. Let not the impreſſion 
be permitted to grow faint: and in com- 
mon with all juſt and amiable impreſſions, 
let it be traced up to the hand of religion; 
Feach them to abhor the deteſtable fports- 
derived from the fufferings of animals. 


They who are inured in their childhood to 
perſecute the bird or torture the inſett, 
will bave hearts, in maturer years, prepared 
'for barbarity to their fellow-creatures. Al- 


lou not your riſing family to contract per- 
nicious intimacies with ſervants. But ex- 


act in their behaviour to your domeſtics a 


deportment 


a — 
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deportment invariably gentle and unaſſum- 

ing. Point out the impending hour, when 
all diſtinctions of rank will be at an end; 
when the important queſtion to each indi- 
vidual will not be, What ſtation in life have 
you occupied? but, How have you diſ- 
charged the duties of that which you were 
appointed to fill? 


MODE Or INTRODUCING DAUGHTERS. 


Though time and judgement have ſo- 
bered the exceſs of warmth and of ſenſi- 
bility by which your feelings, when you 
began firſt to be introduced into the world, 
were, like thoſe of other young people, 
charatteriſed; let it however be apparent 
to your children, when at the period of life 
now under conſideration, that you. have 
not forgotten what. they were. To the 
welfare of your daughters in particular this 
is a point of the higheſt concern. Unleſs 
it be evident that you underſtand and 

Frankly enter into the emotions, which new 
ſcenes and new temptations excite in their 
| 1 _ iminds;, 


Pos 


/ 
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minds; it will be impraQticable for you to 


corrett the miſconceptions, diſpel the de- 
luſions, and unravel the artifices, by which 


the. fervour and inexperience of youth are 


enſnared. If you encounter errors occa- 
ſioned or increaſed by ſenſibility, with au- 
ſtere coldneſs, with vehement chidings, or 
with unbending authority that diſdains to 
aſſign reaſons, your diſapprobation is aſ- 


cribed to prejudice, to temper, to deadneſs 
of feeling. You are obeyed ; but it is 


with inward reluQance, and with an aug- 
mented proneneſs to the ſtep which you 
have forbidden, But to preſerve the con- 


fidence of a friend, point them out with 


affectionate benignity, mindful of the 
hazards to which you were yourſelf ex- 


poſed under ſimilar circumſtances, at a | 


ſimilar period of youth. It is thus that you 
may hope effectually to guard your daugh- 
ter from modiſh folly and diſſipation, from 


—. 
% 


indiſcreet intimacies and dangerous con- 


nections. It is thus that you may engage 
| her to avail herſelf of the advantage of 


your experience; and render to her, by 


' your | 
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your counſel; the moſt ſignal benefits both 
in the general intercourſe of ſociety, and 
particularly when ſhe meditates on any 
proſpe which may be opened to her of 


ſettling in connubial life. 


ATTACHM RIFT EIN RIENDSHIPS, 


There is a medium which is not always 
ealy to be obſerved, with reſpe& to daugh- 
| ters being allowed to accept invitations to 
pals ſome time in other families. Such in- 
tercourſe on proper occaſions is improving 
as well as pleaſant. But if the parent 
would guard her daughters from all pro- 
penſity to unſettled habits, let her aid the 
ſobriety of diſpoſition and ſedatenefs of 
character, Aready inſtilled into them, by _ 
the charms of never-failing and affeQionate 


good humour on her own part, which arg; 


eſſential to the comfort of domeſtic life, and 
particularly attractive in the eye of youth. 


There are faſhionable mothers who, ag 
the ſame, time that they introduce their 


daughters into a general and free acquaint- 
Sac H 6 | ance 
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ance with others of their age, ſex, and ſta- 
tion, carefully inſtil into them the pruden- 
tial maxim, to contract friendſhip with 
none. The ſcheme either fails to ſucceed, 
or breeds up a charaQter of determined ſel- 
fiſhneſs. Let the parent encourage her 
daughters in friendly attachment to young 
women, in whom amiable manners and vir- 
tuous principles are exemplified. With 
the ſociety of ſuch friends let her willingly 
gratify them; ſometimes abroad, more fre- 
quently under her own roof. Let her not 
be flattered by the ſolicitations, imprudent, 
boweveg well intended, of ladies of ſupe- 
rior rank, deſirous to introduce her daugh- 
ters into circles in which, according to their 
preſent place in the ſcale of fociety, they are 
not deſtined to move. If ambifion be once 
kindled by introduftion into a higher 
ſphere, is it likely that it will deſcend con- 
| tentedly from its elevation? ls it likely that 
the modeſt retirement of private life will 
remain as engaging as before ? 


MARRIAGE 
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MARRIAGE OF DAUGHTERS. 


There is ſcarcely any circumſtance by 
which the ſober judgement and the fixed 
principles of parents are ſo frequently per- 
verted, as by a ſcheming eagerneſs reſpeQ- 
ing the ſettlement of their daughters in 
marriage, A mother, who has perſonally 
experienced how flight the conneQion is 
between connubial happineſs and the 
worldly advantages of wealth and grandeur, 
is yet ſeen training her children in the very 
paths which ſhe has found rugged and 
ſtrewed with thorns, The opinions, the 
paſſions, which, having ſmothered, ſhe 
imagined that ſhe had extinguiſhed, ſhew 
themſelves to be alive. She takes pains to 
deceive herſelf, to deviſe apologies to her 
own conſcience for indulging in the caſe of 
her children the ſpirit of vanity. and the 
anxiety for pre-eminence, which on every 
other occaſion ſhe has long and loudly con- 
demned. She magnifies the advantages of 
an additional thouſand pounds in the rent 

| roll, 
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roll, and enhances the value of a title, while 
ſhe diminiſhes, in the ſame proportion, the 
temptations and drawbacks with which they 
they are accompanied. Satisfied with this - 
explanation, ſhe ſtudies the means of throw-= | 
ing her daughter into the way of young 
men of ſtation more or leſs ſuperior to her 
own. Public places now preſent them. 
ſelves to her mind as the ſcenes where her 
wiſhes may have the faireſt proſpe& of be- 
ing realiſed. She enlarges to her huſband 
on the propriety of doing juſtice to their 
_ daughter's attractions, and giving her the 
fame chance which other ladies of her age 
enjoy of making a reſpectable conqueſt ; 
dwells on the wonderful effect of ſudden 
impreſſions; recounts various examples in 
which wealthy baronets and the eldeſt ſons 
of peers have been captivated by the re- 
fiſtleſs power of female elegance in a ball- 

room, and forgets or paſſes over the 
wretchedneſs by which the marriage was in 
moſt inſtances ſucceeded; and drags him, 
unconvinced, from London to Bath, from 
Tunbridge to Weymouth, that the young 
5 woman 
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woman may be- corrupted into diſhpation, 
folly, and miſconduR, and expoſed, as in a- 


public market, to the inſpection of bachelors 
of faſhion. It would ſcarcely be practica- 
ble to invent a ſyſtem more indeticate to 


the feelings of the perſon for whole benefit 


it is profeſſedly carried on; nor one whoſe 
effect, conſidered in a matrimonial point 
of view, would have a greater tendency to 
betray her into a haſty. engagement, and- 


the unhappineſs which a haſty engagement 


frequently forebodes. But in this plan, as 
in others, cunning not ſeldom overreaches 
itſelf, The jealouſy of other mothers ſuſ- 
pets the ſcheme; the quickſightedneſs of 
young men diſcerns it. When once it is 
diſcerned, its conſequences are wholly op- 
poſite to thoſe which it was intended to 
produce. The deſtined captive recoils 
from the net. The odium of the plot, in- 
ſtead of being confined, as juſtice com- 
monly requires, to the mother, is extended 
to the daughter, and purſues her whither- 
ſoever ſhe goes. In the intercourſe of pri- 

vate families in the country, where ſimilar 


ſchemes 


— 
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ſchemes are not unfrequent, though con- 
ducted on a ſmaller ſcale; the forward ad- 
vances and ſtudied attentions of the mo- 
ther to young men of fortune whom ſhe 
wiſhes to call her ſons-in-law, are often in 
the higheſt degree diſtreſſing to her daugh- 
ters, as well. as offenſive to the other par- 
ties; and in many cales-attually prevent 
attachments, which would otherwiſe have 
taken place. 


OBLIGATIONS OF PAR ENT. AND CHILD». 


When matrimonial alliances introduee a 
mother to new ſons and new daughters, let 
her ſtudy to conduct herſelf towards them 
in a manner befitting the ties of affinity, 

by which ſhe is now united 10 them. If 

ſhe harbours prejudices againſt them, if 
pride, jealouſy, caprice, or any other 

-unwarrantable emotion marks her beha- 

viour towards them; the injuſtice of her 
conduct to the individuals themſelves has 
this er acceſſion of criminality, that it 
allo 


—————— 
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alſd wounds in the tendereſt point the feel- 
ings of her on children. 

The peculiar obligations of parent and | 
child are not wholly cancelled but by the 
ſtroke which ſeparates the bands of mor- 
tality. When years have put a period to 
authority and fubmiſhon ; parental ſolici- 
tude, filial reverence, and mutual affec- 
tion ſurvive. Let the mother exert her- 
" felf during her life to draw cloſer and 
_ cloſer the links of benevolence and kind- 
| neſs, Let her counſel, never obtruſely - 

offered or preſſed, be at all times ready - 
when it will be beneficial and acceptable. 
But let her not be diflatisfied, though 
the proceedings which ſhe recommends 
ſhould not appear the moſt adviſable to 
her children, who are now free agents. 
Let her ſhare in their joy, and ſympathile 
with their afflictions; “ Rejoice with them 
«© that rejoice, and weep with them that 
« weep *,”” She may then jultly hope 
that their love will never forget what ſhe + 


* Romans, xii. 15, 


has 


— 
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has . and what ſhe has ſuffered for 
them; and chat the hand of filial gratitude 
will delight to ſmooth the path of her lat- 
ter ones. 


CHAPTER” 


\ 
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CHAPTER AI. 


THE DUTIES OF THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF 
8 


AMONG the duties appertaining to the 
female ſex in the middle period of life, 
thoſe which are peculiar to the wife and to 
the mother hold the principal rank, and 
form the larger proportion. They bave 
already been diſcuſſed at ſufficient length, 
It may not, however, be unprofitable to 
ſubjoin ſome farther remarks, partly re- 
ferring to the conduct of married women 
during that period, and partly to the ſitu- 
ation of individuals, who have remained 
fingle. IT 
So engaging are the attraftions, ſo im- 
preſſive is the force of beauty, that women, 
diſtinguiſhed by perſonal charms, are not 
permitted long to continue unconſcious of 

: | | being 


— wa 
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being the objects of general attention. 
Admired and flattered, purſued with aſſi- 
duities, ſingled out from their aſſociates at 


every ſcene of public reſort, they perceive 


themſelves univerſally treated with marked 
and peculiar preference. To thoſe in whom. 
harmony of form and brilliancy of com- 
plexion are not conſpicuous, youth itſelf, 


graced with unaffeRed ſimplicity, or at 
| leaſt rendered intereſting by ſprightlineſs 


and animation, is capable of enſuring no 
inconſiderable portion of regard. As 
youth»and beauty wear away, the homage 


which had been paid to them is gradually. 


withdrawn, They who had heretofore- 
been treated as the idols of public and pri- 
vate circles, and had forgotten to antici- 
pate the termination of their empire, are 
ſuddenly. awakened from their dream, and 


conſtrained' to reſt ſatisfied with the com- 


mon notice ſhewn to their ſtation, and the 


reſpect which they may have acquired by 
their virtues. To deſcend from eminence 
is painful; and to many minds not the leſs. 


painful, when: the eminence itſelf had na 
- real 
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10 value, and the foundation, on which 
it reſted, no durable ſolidity. Yet, ſcarcely 
any ſpettacle is more common in the haunts 
of polite life, than to behold a woman in 
the wane of beauty courting with unremit- 
ting perſeverance the honours which ſhe 
can no longer command, exerciſing her 
ingenuity in laying traps for compliment 
and encomium; ſhutting her eyes againſt 
thoſe alterations in countenance and figure 
which are viſible to every other perſon on 
the ſlighteſt glance ſupplying by num- 
berleſs artifices, and expedients perpetually 
changing, the odious depredations of time; 
ſwelling with envious indignation at the 
ſight of her quniors enjoying 1n their day 
the notice once paid to herſelf; unwilling 
to permit her daughters to accompany her 
into public, leſt their native bloom ſhould 
expoſe by contraſt the purchaſed com- 
plexion of their mother, or their very 
ſtature betray that ſhe can no longer be 
young; and diſgracing herſelf, and diſ- 
guſting even thoſe who deem it civility to 
flatter and deceive her, by affecting the 


{li ppancy 
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Mippancy of manners, for which youth it- 
ſelf would have been a moſt Inadequate 
_ -apology. | 

The firſt obligation incumbent on every 
individual is habitually to act aright in the 
' ſphere of perſonal duty: the next, to en- 
courage, and in proportion to exiſting abi- 
lity and opportunity, to inftrutt others to 
do the fame. The obligation of impart- 
ing inſtruction to young women preſſes. on 
thoſe who are farther advanced in life with 
the greater force and urgency in propor- 
tion to the cloſeneſs of the ties, whether 
of conſanguinity or of friendſhip, by which 
the latter are connected with the former; 
and alſo to the circumſtances of diſpoſi- 
tion, of time and place, and various other 
particulars, which may give to the admo- 
nition a more or ſeſs favourable proſpect 
of ſucceſs. Let it not however be ima- 
gined that it binds you to conſult the im- 
provement of your daughter only and your 
niece, or of ſome individual thrown by pe- 


culiar events under your immediate ſuper- 


intendance. It binds you to conſult the 
improvement 
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improvement of all whom it is in your 
power to improve, whether connected with 
you more or leſs; whether your ſuperiors, 
your equals, or your inferiors; whether 
likely to derive a higher or a lower degree 
of advantage from your endeavours. It 
binds you to conſult their improvement by 
deliberate advice, by incidental reflection, 
by ſilent example; ſtudiouſly ſelecting, va- 
Tying, and combining the means which you 
employ according to the character and 
ſituation of the perſon whom you deſire 
to benefit. It binds you to do all with 
earneſtneſs and prudence; with ſincerity 
and benevolence. It binds you to beware, 
leſt by negligence you loſe opportunities 
which you might with propriety have em- 
braced; or through inadvertence and miſ- 
taken politeneſs contribute to ſtrengthen 
ſentiments and praftices, to which, if you 
are at the time unable to oppoſe them with 
effect, you ought, at leaſt, not to have given 
the apparent ſanction of your authority. 


UNMARRIED 
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UNMARRIED LADIES. 


The good ſenſe and the refinement -of , 
the preſent age have abated much of the 
contempt, with which it was heretofore the 
pradtice to regard women, who had at- 
tained or. paſt the middle period of life 
without having entered into the bands of 
marriage. The contempt was unjuſt, and 
it was ungenerous. If from a wiſe and 
delicate reluQtance-to accept offers made, 
perhaps, by perſons of objectionable or of 
ambiguous charatter; or from unwilling- 
neſs to leave the abode of a deſolate pa- 
rent, ſtruggling with difficulties, or de- 
clining-towards the grave; or from a re- 
pugnance to marriage produced by affec- 
tion ſurviving the loſs of a beloved object 
prematurely ſnatched away by death; if in 
conſequence of any of theſe or of ſimilar 
cauſes a woman continues ſingle, is ſhe to 
be deſpiſed ? Be it admitted that certain 
peculiarities of deportment, certain faults 
ol diſpoſition, are proverbially frequent in 

„ | yomen, 
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women, who have long remained fingle. 
Let it then alſo be remembered that every 
. ituation of life has a tendency to encou- 
rage ſome particular. errors and failings ; 
that the defects of women, who, by choice, 
or by neceſſity, are in a ſituation extremely 
different from that in which the generality 
of their ſex is placed, will always attract 
more than their proportional ſhare of at- 
tention ; and that whenever attention is di- 
rected towards them, it is no more than 
common juſtice at the ſame time to render 
ſignal praiſe to the individuals, who are 
free from the faults in manners and temper, 
which many under fimilar circumſtances 
have contratted. Moreover, they are per- 
ſons cut off from a ſtate of life uſually re- 
garded as the moſt deſirable. They are 
frequently unprovided with friends, on 


whoſe advice or aſſiſtance they can tho- 


roughly confide. Sometimes they are de- 
ſtitute of a' ſettled home, and compelled 
by a ſcanty income to depend on the pro- 
teftion, and bear the humours, of ſuperci= 
lious relations. Sometimes in obſcure re- 
CE I treats, 
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- treats, - ſolitary, and among ſtrangers, they 
wear away the hours of ſickneſs andof age, 


unkurniſhed with the means of procuring _ 


the affiſtance and the comforts which ſink- 
ing health demands. Let not unfeeling 
deriſion be added to the difficulties which 


it has perhaps been impoſſible to avoid, ar | 


virtue not to decline. 


MAG! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DUTIES OF THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 


ITS CLAIMS ON YOUTH. 


WE come now to the period when gray 
Fairs and augmenting infirmities forebode 
with louder and louder admonition the 
common termination of mortality, The 
ſpring and ſummer of life are paſt; autumn 
is far advanced; the frown of winter is al- 
ready felt. Age has its privileges and its 
honours. It claims exemption from the 
more arduous offices of ſociety, to which 
its ſtrength is no longer equal; and immu- 
nity from ſome at leaſt of the exertions, 
the fruit of which it cannot enjoy. De- 
prived of many active pleaſures, it claims an 
equivalent of eaſe and repoſe. Forced to 
contract the ſphere of its utility, it claims 


a grateful remembrance of former ſervices. 
I 2 From 
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From the child and the near relation, it 
claims duty and love: from all, tenderneſs 
and reſpect. Its claims are juſt, accepta- ; 
ble, and facred. Reaſon approves them; 
ſympathy welcomes them; Revelation 
ſandtions them. Let children requite 
* their parents *.” * Deſpiſe not thy 
.< mother when ſhe is old f.“ © Intreat 
e the elder women as mothers .“ © Ye 
« younger, ſubmit yourſelves unto the 
« elder 8.“ Thou ſhalt riſe up before 
« the hoary head ||.” But if age would 
be regarded with affedtion and reverence, 
' it muſt ſhew itſelf inveſted with the quali- 
1 ties by which thoſe feelings are to be con- 
ciliated. It muſt be uſeful according to its 
ability, by example, if not by exertion. 
If unable to continue the full exerciſe of 
active virtues, it muſt diſplay the excellence 
of thoſe which are paſſive. It muſt reſiſt 
the temptations by which it is beſet, and 
| guard itſelf againſt indulging faults on the 


| * 1 Tim. v. 4. + Prov. xxui. 22. 
$:2 "Nu. V. 1, 2. & 1 Peter, v. 5. 
[| Levit, xix. 32. 
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plea of infirmity, In a word, if the © hoary 
head“ is to be © a crown of glory,” it 
muſt be © found in the way of righteouſ- 
« neſs *. | 


GAY AuuszMuEN TS. 


Of all che methods by which a woman 
arrived at old age may preclude herſelf 
from enjoying the reſpect to which by her 
years alone ſhe would have been entitled, 
an attachment to the gay amuſements of 
youth is perhaps the leaſt uncertain, To 
behold one whoſe countenance, whoſe - 
figure, whoſe every geſture proclaims that 
the laſt ſands of life are running out, cling- 
ing to the levities of a world which ſhe is 
about to leave for ever; haunting with 
tottering ſteps the ſcene of public enter- 
tainment; and labouring with ſickly efforts, 
to win attention by the affeAation of juve- 
nile ſprightlineſs and eaſe; to behold gray 
hairs thus ſpontaneouſly degraded and de- 
baſed, is not only one of the moſt diſguſt- 


Prov. Xvi. 31. 


1 8 ing, 
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ing, but one of the moſt melancholy no 
tacles which can be ſurveyed. 
ATARICE is one of the vices of age, 
which is more frequently exemplified among 
men than in the female ſex. A reaſonable 
defire of providing fortunes for their 
younger children, without leaving an im- 
moderate burthen on the patrimonial inhe- 
ritance, commonly diſpoſes them to ſtudy 
at leaſt, if not to accompliſh, plans of an- 
nual ſaving. From theſe cares and occu- 
pations women, whether married or unmar- 
ried, are comparatively free. In the next 
place, their native ſtock of benevolence 
and liberality is often leſs impaired than 
that of the other ſex, accuſtomed in the ac- 
tive buſineſs of life to the continual fGight 
and knowledge of fraud, ſelfiſnneſs, and 
demerit. Hence, when advancing years 
bring in their train timidity, ſuſpicion, an 
high opinion of the power of wealth to 
command reſpe&, or any other feeling or 
perſuaſion which is adapted to excite or 
to confirm a propenſity to avarice ; that 


propenſity finds in the antecedent purſuits 
| : and 
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und habits, and ſentiments of men, eneou- 
ragements and ſupports which, among in- 
dividuals of the female ſex; it experiences 
in a leſs degree, or not at all. Among the 
aged, however, of the female ſex, there are 
examples of covetoufneſs ſuffieient to au- 
thoriſe a deliberate admonition againſt it. 
ArrrœrioxArE ' TENDENCIES in the 
boſoms of the old proceed, in ſome in- 
ſtances, to an extreme; and require, though 
not to be checked, yet to be regulated. 
Fondneſs attaches itſelf with pernicious 
eagerneſs to one of the children of the 
family; reſts not without the preſence of the 
favourite object; deſtroys its health by 
pampering it with dainties; and ſtimulates 
and ſtrengthens its paſſions by immoderate 
and indiſcriminate gratification. Many a 
child, whom parental diſcipline would have 
trained ir the paths of knowledge and vir- 
tue, has been nurſed up in ignorance and 
prepared for vice by the blind indulgence 
of the grandmother and the aunt. Unwil- 
lingneſs to thwart the wiſhes of old age, 
curtailed of many enjoyments, and impa- 
; 14 tient 
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tient of contradiction, frequently reftrains 
the parent from timely and effeQual inter- 
ference. Were this obvious circumſtance 
conſidered beforehand, and with due feri- 
ouſneſs, by women advanced in years, they 
would leſs frequently reduce thoſe with 
whom they live to the embarraſſing di- 
lemma of performing a very irkſome duty, 
or of acquieſcing in the danger and detri- 
ment, perhaps in the ruin, of their off... 
ſpring. | | 


QUERULOUSNESS. 


Among the defects of old age querulouſ- 
neſs is eſteemed one of the moſt prominent. 
Complaint is the natural voice of ſuffer- 
ing; and to ſuffer is the common lot of 
_ declining years. Even in the earlier pe- 
riods of life, women of weak health and 
irritable ſpirits not ſeldom contract a ha- 
bit of complaining ; and though when call- 
ed to ſevere trials, they diſcloſe. exem- 
plary patience, yet they, indulge in com- 
mon life a frequent recurrence of the tones 

| and 
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and language of querulouſneſs. The in- 
ward trouble ſeems ever on the watch for 
opportunities of revealing itſelf; and any 
litile mark of regard, any expreſſion of 
tenderneſs, from a huſband or a brother, 
immediately calls forth the intimation of 
an ailment. In age, when the affection of 
children and near relations is rightly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by particular aſſiduity and ſoli- 
citude; when, if the hand of Providence 
withholds acuteneſs of pain, ſome degree 
of infirmity and ſuffering is mercifully al- 
lowed to give almoſt conſtant admonitions 
of an event which cannot be remote; when 
garruliiy, no longer employed on the va- 
riety of ſubjects which once intereſted the 
mind, dwells with augmented eagerneſs on 
preſent objects and preſent ſenſations; it is 
not ſurpriſing that a diſpoſition to complaint 
ſhould gather ſtrength. But let all who ſuffer 
remember, that it is not by continual lamen- 
tation that the largeſt meaſure of compaſſion | 
is to be obtained. Reiterated impreffions 
loſe their force. The ear becomes dull to 
ſounds to which it is habituated. A part 

15 _— : 
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of the uneaſineſſes deſcribed by the ſufferer 
is attributed to imagination; and the mind 
of the hearer, inſtead of eſtimating the 
amount of the remainder, wonders and re- 
grets that they are not borne better. 
Among the ſtrongeſt ſupports of pity is che 
involuntary reverence commanded by ſilent 
reſignation. þ 


PEEVISHN ESS. 


| | Another of the unfavourable charaQter- 


iſtics by which age is ſometimes diſtinguiſh- 


ed, is a peevith and diſſatisfied temper. To 


\ . thoſe who are converſant with a narrow 


circle of objects, trifles ſwell into import- 
ance. Small diſappointments are permit- 
ted to aſſume the form of ſerious evils ; 


inadvertence and unintentional omiſſions 


are conſtrued into poſitive unkindneſs. 


Novelties of every ſort diſguſt ; and every | 


| little variation is a novelty. All things 
appear to have changed, and to have 
changed for the worſe. Manners are no 
longer ſimple, as they were once; faſhions 
1 7 | are 
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are not rational and elegant, as heretofore: 
youth is become noiſy, petulant, and irre- 
verent to its ſeniors: rank and ſtation are 
no longer treated with reſpect. Moral 
virtue has diminiſhed : tradeſmen have Joſt 
their honeſty, fervants their ready and 
punctual obedience, Even in perfonal - 
appearance the riſing generation is far in- 
ferior to the laſt. To tolerate, to pity this 
way wardneſs is the office of the young; to 
guard againſt indulging it is the duty of 
the aged. Let the former anticipate the 
hour in which they too, ſhould they ſur- 
vive, will be tempted blindly to attribute 
to every ſurrounding object the decay 
which has taken place in their own faculties 
alone, Let the latter recal to mind the 
ſenfations with which they themſelves, in 
the prime of life, witneſſed. ſimilar miſ- 
conceptions, and liſtened to ſimilar com- 
plaints. 4 


cox SOLA- 
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© CONSOLATIONS: OF AGE. 


11 age has its peculiar . it has 
alſo its peculiar conſolations. The fervid 
paſſions which agitated the breaſt of youth 
have ſubſided: the vanities which dazzled 
its gaze have ceaſed to delude. Cheerful 
hours, enlivened by the ſociety of deſcen- 
dants, of relations, perhaps of ſome coeval 
friend endeared by the recollection of long 
_ eſtabliſhed regard, till remain. If mala- 
dies preſs heavily on the functions of life, 
if pain embitters the remnant of your ſa- 
_ tisfaftions, yet the duration of your ſuffer- 
ings cannot be long. If the day: is far 
ſpent, the hour of reſt muſt neceſſarily be 
at hand. Whether your waning years be 
loaded with affliction, or glide away'placid 
and ſerene ; have you not ſtill in your poſ- 
ſeſſion the chief of earthly bleſſings, .the | 
promiſes of the Goſpel, the proſpect of 
" immortality ? If thoſe promiſes, that proſ- 

pe, be not adapted to give you comfort, 


| 106 not your diſquiet to the charge of age; 
— | 
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charge it on your paſt life, on your own 
- folly, on your own fin. - But if you have 
ſo lived as to have an intereſt in the glo- 
rious hopes of Chriſtianity, how peculiarly 
ſtrong muſt be your delight in looking for- 

ward to rewards, from which you are ſe- 
| parated by ſo brief an interval! | i5\ng 

Endear then yourſelf to all around you 
by cheerful good humour, by benevolence, 
by affectionate. kindneſs, by patience, and 
reſignation. By ſeaſonable exhortation, 
by uniform example, endear to them that 
piety which is your ſupport. Engage them 


to a continual remembrance of the hour, 


when they ſhall be as you are, 80 ſhall 


your memory ſpeak the language of in- 


ſtrudtion and of comfort, When you are 
Mens in the grave. | | 


CONCLUSION. 


In youth and in age, in ſingle and in ma- 
trimonial life, in all circumſtances and un- 
der all relations, to live ſtedfaſtly and habi- 
__ under the R of thoſe princi- 

ples 
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ples which they who are now Tying on the 
bed of death are rejoicing that they have 
obeyed, or mourning chat they have diſre- 
garded, is the ſum of human viſdom and 
human happineſs. The Lord is not wil- 
« ling that any ſhould periſh, but that all 
* ſhould come to repentance v. *« God 
* foved us, and ſent his Son to be the pro- 
* pitiation for our fins f''— whom God 
« hath fet forth to be a propitiation through 
«faith in his blood 1.“ The fear of the 
Lord, that is wiſdom, and to depart from 
evil is underſtanding F'. He that will! 
love life and fee good days, let bim re- 
e frain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they ſpeak no guile. Let him 
r eſchew evil, and do good: let him ſeek- 
peace and enſue it. For the eyes of the 
«Lord are over the righteous, and his 
«ears are open to their prayers: but the 
face of the Lord is againſt them that do 
evil.“ “The righteous ſhall be recom- 


* 2 Peter, iii. 9. +-.1 John, iv. 10. 
4 Rom. iii. 25. Job, xxviii. 28. 


1 Peter, ii. 10.—12. 


* penſed 
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e penſed in the earth—the righteous hath 
* hope in his death“. If thou wilt en- | 
© ter into life, keep the commandments.” 
Believe in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
* thou ſhalt be ſaved . You may diſbe- 
lieve Chriſtianity: but Its truth is not on 
that account impaired. You may flight 
the impending day of retribution : but its 
approach is not on that account retarded. 
„The Lord hath purpoſed ; and who ſhall 
< diſannul it? „ am God, declaring the 
«< end from the beginning, and from antient 
c times the things that are not yet done; 
*« ſaying, My Counſel ſhall ſtand 5.“ What 
il Chriſtianity had commanded you wholly 
to 0 even from reaſonable pleaſures 
and moderate indulgences, would you 
have murmured at temporary forbeatance 
when compared with an eternal reward? 
Chriſtianity however impoſes no fuch re- 
ſtriction. Its * yoke is eaſy, and its bur 


Prov. xi. 31.— iv. 92, f Matt. xix. 17. 
1 Acts, xvi, 31. $ Ifaiah, xiv. 29,-xlvi. 
9, 10. 9 


then 
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then is light; eaſy and light to all who 
are diſpoſed to fulfit what they perceive to 
de their duty. It prohibits you. from no 
pleaſures except thoſe which, had Chriſti- 
anity never been revealed, your own rea- 


ſon, if unbiaffed, would bave condemned. 
It reſtrains you from no innocent gratifica- 
tions, except when they would be unſea- 
ſonable or exceſſive; when, by prevent- 


ing you from diſcharging ſome preſent duty, 
or rendering you leſs qualified for the diſ- 
charge of duty at a future period, they 


would diminiſh your everlaſting recom- 
penſe. If your days are crowned wih | 


worldly bleſſings, if you have competence 


and health, if you are happy in your pa- 
rents, your connections, your children; 
what ſolid delight could you feel in the 
contemplation: of your felicity, did you 
know no more than that every objedt 
whence it is derived is together with your 


ſelf deſcending with ceaſeleſs rapidity to 


the abyſs of death? How would you have 
borne to ſtand on the brink of the gulph, 


gazing acrofs i in vain for an oppoſite ſhore, . 


and 


. .] ˙ ˙vVuů oe < r——n  E o—_ 
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and looking down into unfathomable va- 
cuity ; if Religion had not unfolded to 
you the ſecrets of another world, and in- 
ſtructed you how to attain its never-ending 

glories? But your comforts perhaps are 
undermined by ſickneſs or misfortune, and 
your proſpects darkened by grief. Religion 
can blunt the arrows of pain, and brighten 
the gloom of calamity and ſorrow: - It 
teaches you the moral and ſanctifying pur- 
poſes for which affliction and chaſtiſement 
are mercifully ſent. It teaches you that 
* by the ſadneſs of the countenance the 


* heart is made better “.“ Are your pa- 


rents unnatural; or are they no more? 
It tells you that you have an Almighty and 
all- bounteous Father in Heaven. Is your - 
huſband unkind? It teaches you to win 
bim by your modeſt virtues; and gives you 
a ſolemn aſſurance that patience ſhall not 
laſe:its reward. Are you deprived by death _ 

of a beloved partner in marriage? It re- 
preſents to you.the Ruler of the Univerſe 


* Eccl. vil. g. 


temptations. 
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as the eſpecial protector of the widow and 
the orphan. Are your children taken from 
you in their early childhood ? It tells you 


Are they ſnatched away in riper years? It 
reminds you that they are removed from 
trials which they might not have with- 
ſtood. Were their talents more than uſually 
promifing? It tells you that thoſe talents 
might have proved the ſources of ruinous 
Whether you have loſt pa- 
rent, huſband, or child, it tells you that 
them which ſleep in Jeſus will God bring 
«with him F.“ It tells you that the means 
of ſecuring to yourſelf a participation of 
the unchangeable happinels, deſtined for 
thoſe who have been faithful ſervants of 
. Chriſt, are offered to you by the grace of 
God, are placed within your reach, are 
preſſed upon your notice and acceptance. 
Religion at times ſpeaks to you the lan- 
guage of terror. It ſpeaks the language of 
terror to lead you to repentance. It de- 


* Mark, x. 14: + 1 Thef; iv. 14. 
nounces 


* 


that * of ſuch is the kingdom of God.. _ 
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Mp nounces judgements that, under the gui- 


dance and bleſſing of God, you may eſcape 


them. But, remember, that it ſpeaks no 


terrors, it denounces no judgements, which 
| ſhall not be executed on all who perſevere. 
in diſobedience. If you are not among 
thoſe who hear the final ſentence, « Come, 
e ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king- 
« dom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world;” you will be of the 
number of them to whom it is ſaid, De- 
« part, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, pre- 
« pared for the Devil and his Angels,” * 


= Matthew, XXV. 34. 41. 


THE END, 
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